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T “HE conclusion of the “ Royal Oak Affair’? was 
unsatisfactory in all respects. Two officers 
were condemned nominally on grounds of 

indiscipline. 

they both went to “shake hands” with the Admiral 


Subsequently, before leaving Gibraltar, 


whom they were supposed to have insulted; and 
naturally the public wonders why on earth they couldn’t 
have done that before, and so prevented the almost 
indecently ridiculous trivialities of a court-martial 
whose proceedings have been reported all over the 
world—to the discredit of the British Navy. The 
real fault, however, seems to lie less with the officers 
immediately concerned than with the Admiralty at 
home. It appears that it was Mr. Bridgeman who 
insisted upon the magnification of this small dispute 
into a great public scandal. Why on earth Mr. Baldwin 
retains Mr. Bridgeman at the Admiralty it is impossible 
to understand, except on the assumption that he dares 
not superannuate anybody lest he himself should be 
superannuated by public opinion. Mr. Bridgeman is a 
good enough man in his way and very popular in the 
House of Commons, but he is not a man for any sort 
of big job, and the job he has got is obviously altogether 
beyond his capacities. He muddled all the naval 
negotiations with America, and now he has created a 
huge scandal which obviously need never have been 
heard of at all. We wish him no harm, for he is a pleasant, 
cheerful old man, always trying to do his best and 
always ready to listen to a critic. But could he not 
somehow be pensioned off ? 
* * * 

The polling on the first ballots in France will be 
held on Sunday, April 22nd, the second ballots coming 
a week later. The four-years parliamentary term which 





came to an end last month has been marked by some 
remarkable, and indeed momentous changes. The 
Radical Government of M. Herriot which came in as 
the result of the election in 1924, when the Poincarist 
policy was feared as seemingly leading straight towards 
war, was successful in bringing the disastrous Ruhr 
adventure to a close, but it was impotent to deal with 
the financial position at home. Where Caillaux failed 
with the stabilisation of the franc, his reinstated rival 
has succeeded, and with the aid of M. Briand, M. 
Poincaré, ironically enough, has carried the task of 
making peace with Germany considerably beyond the 
point where it was left by M. Herriot. In the forth- 
coming elections there are no issues or competing pro- 
grammes such as we should recognise in England, 
nor is it possible to forecast what kind of coalition 
would be formed in the event of a Radical and Socialist 
victory. M. Poincaré is making himself the issue. 
It is the only thing he can do, and on the whole his 
opponents may be content to have it so. They argue, 
quite reasonably, that his achievements of the past 
two years would not have been possible without the 
preparatory labours of M. Herriot and the Cartel des 
Gauches, and they make play with the continued 
high cost of living and the merciless taxation of the 
Poincaré regime. The Poincarists retort that the 
return of the Cartel to power would mean the end of 
financial security and a relapse to the conditions amid 
which the last election was fought. So far as can be 
judged, the signs are certainly not unfavourable to 


M. Poincaré. 
x * * 


During the past few days Dr. Stumpf, the Head of 
the Tirolese Provincial Government, has addressed 
an interesting letter to Lord Rothermere in which 
he expresses the hope that the proprietor of the Daily 
Mail’s exertions for a revision of the Peace Treaties 
in favour of the oppressed Hungarian Minorities will 
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also be extended to the still more cruelly oppressed 
Tirolese. In view of his pronounced pro-Fascist 
sympathies, this letter is likely to place Lord Rothermere 
in an awkward situation, and it will be interesting to 
see what reply, if any, he will send to the Tirolese 
Government. Comment in Vienna, although sym- 
pathetic to Dr. Stumpf’s action, is very sceptical about 
its efficacy. The Vienna correspondent of the Berliner 
Tageblatt states that “‘the experience of the last 
few months has shown that Lord Rothermere is to be 
regarded far less as a protector of the minorities and 
of the defenceless than as a friend of Fascismo and 
Conservatism.” It is hardly necessary for us to endorse 
this estimate of Lord Rothermere’s Central European 
activities. 
* * * 

The Indian Legislative Assembly has been prorogued 
just as the first stage of the Simon Commission work is 
brought to an end. One provincial Legislature only, 
that of Assam, has so far taken steps towards co- 
operation with the Commission, the Indian Liberals 
are still maintaining their hostility, while the Swaraj 
leaders reaffirm their attitude of complete intransigence. 
Mr. Sen Gupta, leader of the Bengal Swarajists, for 
example, makes from the chair of the annual provincial 
conference yet another attempt to revive the boycott 
of foreign goods, especially cotton cloth—a programme 
to which even Mr. Gandhi at the height of his influence 
found it impossible to give effect. It is noteworthy, 
meanwhile, that for the first time since the creation 
of the existing system of city government the Swarajists 
have lost control of the Calcutta municipal council, 
a combination of the other parties having gained a 
decisive victory. In Indian politics generally there 
should now be an interval of relative quiet. The Simon 
Commission will be fully occupied throughout the 
summer in England, and it is to be presumed that 
during the hot weather months the more moderate 
Indian political leaders and the members of the 
Legislatures will have opportunity for reflection upon 
the futility of the boycott. The Commission, Mr. 
Sen Gupta says, can do nothing ; India can take nothing 
from Sir John Simon and his colleagues; what is 
demanded is a round-table conference. It is not entirely 
impossible that, before the return of the Commission 
to India six months hence, opinion outside the party 
represented by Mr. Sen Gupta may have come to 
realise that the procedure offered by Sir John Simon 
is that of a greatly enlarged round table. 

* * * 

It is interesting to learn that the primary elections 
in Chicago this week were less sanguinary than had 
been expected. One man only—a negro lawyer—was 
killed, but several were kidnapped and scores were 
savagely beaten by the gangs of “‘ toughs”’ who sur- 
rounded the polling-stations for the purpose of terror- 
ising all opponents of “ Big Bill’? Thompson. Notwith- 
standing the gangs and machine-guns the electorate 
turned out in strength and the Thompson candidates 
were very heavily defeated. They included a former 
Governor of Illinois, a Senator who had been rejected 
by the Senate because of outrageous corruption in the 
last election, and the State’s Attorney who has been 
the mayor’s most powerful colleague since the city was 
captured by the Thompson gang last year. “ Big 


Bill”’ himself was rejected, though he was standing 


only as a ward delegate to the Republican convention. 
This smashing result does not affect the mayoralty. 
Thompson may continue his rule of Chicago for three 
more years. And the primary does no more than 
settle the names of the Republican candidates who will 
oppose the Democrats in the November election. The 
important points are that the Thompson political 
control of Chicago and Illinois has been broken by a 
popular uprising against a shocking system described 
by the leading Chicago paper as being made up of 
** corruption, machine-gunning, pineappling (i.c., bomb- 
ing), and plundering.” Unhappily, however, the event 
cannot be hailed as a victory for good government. 
The Thompsonites have been worsted only by a rival 
Republican faction headed by Senator Deneen, whose 
record in politics is nothing for the State to boast of. 
Chicago and Illinois have still far to go before their 
present reputation can be shed. 
* * * 


The passing of the Stevenson rubber restriction 
scheme this autumn will bring to an end—unless there 
are fresh developments in the meantime—the most 
remarkable piece of State intervention in the economic 
sphere. This scheme is surely the only case in which 
a State, in order to maintain the price of a privately 
owned commodity, has systematically, over a period 
of years, restricted output to much less than the 
capacity of the industry. In the short run, the scheme 
—while it aroused great anger in the United States— 
undoubtedly benefited British planters and_share- 
holders. But, as the British growers possess no natural 
monopoly, the inevitable result of restricting the output 
of British rubber was to stimulate production outside 
the area under British control—notably in the Dutch 
East Indies, where some at any rate of the rubber is 
now being produced by British capital. Dutch rubber 
has largely got the benefit of the prices maintained by 
British restriction of output; but with the expansion 
of the outside supply the regulation of prices has been 
passing out of British control. The logical sequel is 
the abandonment of restriction, which is no longer 
practicable unless it can be widened so as to include 
the Dutch as well as the British producers. A widening 
on these lines is quite on the cards, and would probably 
give the restrictive policy a new lease of life. Other- 
wise, its possibilities would appear to have been 
exploited to the point of exhaustion. 

** * * 


The situation of the Vukitchevitch Cabinet has again 
been endangered not only by the intrigues of the 
erratic M. Raditch, but also by dissensions in the 
Radical Party to which the Jugoslav Premier himself 
belongs. In view of the proposed ratification of the 
Nettuno Conventions M. Vukitchevitch has done his 
utmost to win the goodwill of M. Raditch and even to 
secure his entrance into the present coalition cabinet. 
M. Raditch, however, has a personal dislike of the 
present Premier, and if a Serbo-Croat combination is to 
be achieved it will have to be brought about by other 
personalities. Certain members of M. Vukitchevitch’s 
own party have already revealed their aspirations to 
form such a combination, and an immediate fall of the 
Vukitchevitch Cabinet is by no means unlikely. Any 
change in the Jugoslav Government at the present 
moment would be almost disastrous, as, quite apart 
from the delicate negotiations which are now proceeding 
with Italy, the present Cabinet is actively engaged in 
regulating its relations with its foreign creditors and in 
legalising the stabilisation of the dinar: two measures 
which are essential preliminaries to the carrying out 
of the loan contract which was signed with the Roths- 
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child group in London some weeks ago. The Jugoslav 
Government has already made considerable progress 
in carrying out these conditions, and M. Markovitch 
hoped to come to London at the end of this month in 
order to negotiate his loan. It is obvious that a change 
of Government at the moment would seriously retard 
this operation. The chief hope lies in King Alexander, 
who, in spite of the heavy responsibility which rests on 
his shoulders in the absence of a second Chamber in 
Jugoslavia, has shown much tact in dealing with a very 
difficult political situation and who is hardly likely to 
allow his country’s interests to be jeopardised by the 
ambitions of a few turbulent politicians. 
m* * * 


The Miners’ Federation, having failed to ‘‘ draw” 
the Prime Minister, met the secretary of the Mines 
Department this week, and put before him its case for 
national action in order to deal with the situation in the 
coalfields. The miners view with much misgiving the 
district schemes of coal marketing which are now being 
adopted in a number of areas. They fear that these, 
so far from improving the position, will merely intensify 
inter-district competition and set one owners’ associ- 
ation selling against another with increased price- 
cutting fervour, in the hope of capturing additional 
markets. Instead, they urge that the problem of 
coal-selling should be tackled under Government 
auspices, and on national lines. We do not suppose 
that the miners entertain much hope that Mr. Baldwin 
will do what they want him to do; but there is evidently 
substance in their fears. In default of Government 
action, it will be absolutely necessary for the various 
district selling organisations to come to some common 
agreement both about export prices and about terms of 
delivery. Apparently, the owners’ attitude at present 
is that they prefer to start their schemes purely on a 
district basis, and will only consider national co-ordina- 
tion at a later stage if experience proves the necessity. 
This seems to us to show their usual short-sightedness, 
and amply to justify the miners’ call for action on a 
national scale. But we suppose that, in this as in 
other mining matters, action will only be taken when 
delay has caused infinite harm. 

ce ok * 


The two employers’ associations in the cotton trade 
are again to meet the Trade Unions next Monday. 
This time the employers, instead of reviving their 
recent demand for definite reductions in wages and 
increases in working hours, have merely asked the 
Unions to meet them in order to discuss “ the desire 
of the two employers’ organisations to negotiate for a 
reduction in wages”? and “ proposals with the object 
of giving full productive effect to the forty-eight hour 
working week.” This means that the employers, 
while they still want a reduction in wages, have replaced 
their previous demand for a longer working week by a 
new one, presumably based either on shortening the 
intervals allowed for meals, or on excluding meal-times 
from the calculated length of the working day. The 
Trade Unions, while they have agreed to attend the 
meeting on Monday, have given no sign that they are 
likely to accept any reduction in wages. If the 
negotiations go on, they will probably centre round the 
proposal that a different interpretation should be 
placed on the forty-eight hour week, so as to allow more 
actual working time within its limits. Along these 
lines, some progress may possibly be made; but if 
the employers still insist on wage reductions, or attempt 
to press too hard on the question of working hours, a 
further breakdown is more than likely. For, after all, 
everyone knows that no change in wages or working 
conditions can possibly go to the root of Lancashire’s 
troubles, and that the real need is not for economies 
at the operatives’ expense, but for a thorough reorganis- 
ation of the financial mechanism of the cotton industry. 


The Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers has naturally been made the occasion of a 
strong pronouncement about the recent attempts of 
one or two Local Authorities to make arbitrary cuts 
in teachers’ salaries. The excuse given in such cases, as 
at Abertillery, is the extreme poverty of the districts 
concerned. But the N.U.T., in common with the other 
teachers’ organisations, is quite alive to the fact that, 
if it allows departures from the Burnham salary scales 
in these instances, there will speedily be a rush of other 
applicants demanding similar treatment. The Burn- 
ham scales are, after all, included in a national agree- 
ment, accepted by the Local Education Authorities 
throughout the country with the full endorsement of 
the Board of Education ; and it seems obvious that no 
Local Authority has a right to make arbitrary reductions 
in them. It is, of course, open, on due notice, to ask 
that the scales shall be revised ; but this can properly 
be done only by the same methods of negotiation as 
were used in arriving at the present agreement. No 
one can reasonably blame the teachers for taking up 
a firm attitude in face of attempts to go behind agree- 
ments definitely accepted. Apart from the issue of 
policy, the N.U.T. Conference a been unremarkable. 
It has again recorded its strong support of the policy 
of secondary education for all embodied in the Hadow 
Report, and urged the Government not to keep the 
door closed to the proposed reorganisation of 
elementary education on ‘“‘ Hadow”’ lines. But this 
is a matter on which practically every prominent 
educationist is agreed. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Luck was with 
Ministers in the North Dublin election, their candidate 
obtaining the quota on the first count. This was 
particularly vexatious to Fianna Fail. While its 
leaders had little hope of winning the seat, they were 
anticipating that they could collect sufficient second 
preferences from Mr. Larkin to enable them to claim 
that they had been beaten only by a short head. 
As it is their problem now is to explain why, if, as they 
insist, Mr. de Valera’s activities in the Dail have 
transformed the political situation, only 13,000 electors 
in a constituency of 92,000 were sufficiently interested 
to mark papers for their candidate. It is true that 
50,000 voters remained stubbornly at home, but if 
these cannot be reckoned as Government supporters 
they are certainly not enthusiasts prepared to make 
the exertions and submit to the sacrifices necessary 
to overthrow the Free State Constitution. Fianna 
Fail has only itself to blame for the slump in its vote 
as compared with the September elections. Any 
Opposition which knew the elements of its job would 
have little difficulty in making capital at the expense 
of Ministers who have been so long in office and have 
taken so little trouble to placate critics or play for 
popularity. Instead of directing their attacks upon 
the weak points in the policy of the Government, the 
vanity of Fianna Fail leaders has led them to ignore 
all kinds of profitable openings in order to revive the 
controversies of six years ago, though if there is one 
thing of which the ordinary Irishman is heartily tired 
it is the rights and wrongs of the Treaty quarrel and 
the civil war. The nation as a whole is much less 
inclined to exalt the virtues of either set of protagonists 
in that contest than to damn all concerned for the mess 
into which it was plunged by their failure to display 
even a little common sense. It is possible Mr. de 
Valera, who is politically more long-sighted than most 
of his admirers, is not blind to the significance of the 
North Dublin election. Unfortunately his difficuity 
is that he still feels it incumbent upon him to profess 
to be a shade more extreme than the most extreme 
of his back-benchers. 
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THE I.L.P. 


HE annual Easter Conference of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party confirms our view that 
its day is done. Of its earlier leaders, Mr. 
MacDonald has been completely estranged; Mr. 
Snowden has definitely resigned; and a good many 
more active pioneers have dropped out, or transferred 
their allegiance to the Labour Party. Of the 112, 
out of 157, Labour Members in the House of Commons 
who still belong to the I.L.P., not half a dozen to-day 
put the I.L.P. first, and the Labour Party second. 
Inevitably, the Labour Party claims the first loyalty of 
the great majority. The I.L.P. may proclaim a policy 
widely different from that of the Labour Party in 
Parliament; but the I.L.P. members will follow 
the Labour Party’s policy rather than the I.L.P.’s. 
On paper, it looks as if the I.L.P. were in a position 
to control the Labour Party and all its doings; but 
actually it has no influence at all. It may at times 
incommode Mr. MacDonald or annoy Mr. Snowden ; 
but, in spite of it, they are fully able to go their own way, 
and to be sure that the I.L.P. members, who constitute 
the bulk of their Parliamentary following, will in the 
last resort rally to them rather than to the I.L.P. 

This is doubiless a sad come-down for a body which 
has a great tradition behind it. The I.L.P. was for a 
whole generation the one really significant popular 
representative of Socialism in Great Britain. It created 
the Labour Party—thanks to Keir Hardie’s ceaseless 
and insistent advocacy of the “ Labour Alliance.” 
It endowed the Labour Party with a programme, and 
provided it with almost all its effective leaders, both 
nationally and locally. It did, through its branches, 
most of the loyal, slogging work which made the Labour 
Party a force in national affairs. But in doing all 
these things it inevitably—though it knew it not— 
pronounced on itself sentence of extinction. For there 
cannot be two Labour Parties, depending on the same 
body of supporters and expressing with whatever minor 
differences, essentially the same point of view. 

The superfluousness of the I.L.P. first became mani- 
fest after the War—as soon, in fact, as the Labour 
Party became important enough to rank as His Majesty’s 
Opposition, and potentially His Majesty’s Government. 
Till then, it had been possible for the I.L.P. to go on 
doing useful work as a section within the Labour Party, 
enrolling the individual adherents for whom it had not 
then found a place. But as soon as the Labour Party 
stepped into the position left vacant by the temporary 
collapse of the Parliamentary opposition, it set out 
inevitably to create an individual membership of its 
own, leaving the I.L.P., high, dry and functionless, 
either to accept dissolution or to carve out for itself a 
new place in the changed shape of the post-war world 
of politics. 

The I.L.P.’s history since 1918 has been a record of 
highly unsuccessful efforts at adaptation to the new 
conditions. It has tried this and that, until at last 
it has got itself into an utterly impossible position. 
Its present programme of “ Socialism in Our Time ” 
is obvious nonsense, in which most of its own members 
hardly even profess to believe. Yet it is easy to see 
how the I.L.P. has been led to its adoption. It must 
go to the Left, because only on the Left can it find 
even a plausible pretext for continuance. Yet it dare 


not, and will not, go completely Left because that means 
going Communist ; and with its fundamental pacifism 
the Communist faith is utterly at war. It has sought 
in vain for years to discover a practicable programme 
midway between the programme of official Labour 
and the programme of Moscow. It has failed, because 
no such programme is to be found. Its leaders have 
been merely wasting their efforts in a hopelessly un- 
profitable enterprise. 

This is not to say that the official Labour programme 
is incapable of improvement or that the active minds 
of the I.L.P. leaders have no contribution to make 
towards the improving of it. On the contrary, there 
are obvious gaps and widenesses in the Labour pro- 
gramme, and the I.L.P. leaders could usefully have 
helped to fill and strengthen it. But what is needed 
is not the formulation of a complete rival programme, 
to be flung at the heads of Mr. MacDonald and his 
colleagues, but a constructive effort, taking the Labour 
programme as its stands for a basis, to make it more 
solid and, in certain respects, more “ Left ’’—in the 
sense of making it a more thorough attempt at the 
reconstruction of the world’s economic system on 
collective lines. If the I.L.P. leaders had devoted their 
attention to this task, they could have done useful 
work. But they would have had to work individually, 
and not as a group constantly proclaiming its difference 
from, and its moral superiority to, the Labour Party. 

For, as soon as a body of men proclaim themselves 
the ‘‘ chosen few,”’ and set out to enforce their collective 
wisdom upon a larger body of the spiritually unen- 
lightened, they set up against themselves a natural and 
instructive human reaction. The I.L.P., despite its 
great services in the past and the undoubted ability of 
some of its present leaders, is cordially disliked because 
of its constant air of moral superiority, and its inevitable 
tendency to appear on a “cubal.” For this reason, 
even its sensible suggestions tend to get scant considera- 
tion in official Labour and Trade Union quarters, and, 
reduced to pure and unpractical theorising in the void, 
it spoils these sensible suggestions by tacking on to them 
other proposals of steadily increasing absurdity. The 
more it does this, the more it arouses its own followers, 
in part to a spirit of criticism and in part to still more 
absurd theoretic flights. This week’s conference—by 
no means a happy occasion for the I.L.P. platform—has 
been fertile in both kinds of reaction. 

There is one possible condition on which the I.L.P. 
might continue to exist and to do useful work. It might 
cease explicitly and decisively to try to be either a 
political party or a wing of a political party, and become 
merely a propagandist body, working for Socialism in 
the same way as the Fabian Society, but with a wider 
and more diffused and popular appeal. If, as Mr. 
Maxton suggested in his presidential address, the will 
to continued existence is still too strong in its ranks to 
be denied, this is the obvious way out. But most of 
the I.L.P. leaders are highly reluctant to take it. 
They feel that the I.L.P. tail possesses a prescriptive 
and historical right to wag the Labour Party dog. 
They are keenly aware that the new réle would 
offer far less satisfying opportunities for a feeling 
of importance; and they cannot bring themselves 
to accept the far humbler position which alone 
remains to them in the changed situation of Labour 
politics since the War. 
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Consequently, the I.L.P. flounders on. If it pursues 
its present line of action, it is safe to predict that 
gradually most of its more sensible supporters will 
desert it—as many have in effect deserted it already— 
and find for themselves more useful ways of action by 
working with rather than against the grain of the Labour 
Party itself. Meanwhile, it is obviously desirable 
that the public should understand clearly what the 
LL.P. has now become, and cease to mistake it either for 
the Labour Party or for the body that thinks to-day 
what the Labour Party will be thinking to-morrow. 
The I.L.P. to-day is nothing. If it would accept 
unreservedly the limitations which the changed situation 
of Labour politics involve, it might still be of con- 
siderable use; for its members possess undoubted 
ability as propagandists, and are admittedly capable 
of devoted work for the ideas in which they believe. 
But the limitations must be clearly understood. The 
I.L.P. must cease absolutely to claim the function of 
dictating the Labour Party’s policy, or of acting as a 
“ Left wing ’’ within it. It must stop talking nonsense 
about an income tax of 18s. in the pound or a permanent 
subsidy of twenty millions or so to the miners. These 
things are neither good Socialism nor even plausible 
sense. Their effect, if they have any, is to make the 
Labour movement sound like some sort of stupid joke. 
Either the I.L.P. must drop this kind of thing, or it 
must itself be dropped. Indeed, unless it does stop 
talking nonsense of this tall order, it will not be long 
before it ceases to be of interest to anybody except the 
hacks whose business it is to work up propaganda 
paragraphs for the Anti-Socialist Union. Far better a 


dignified athanasia than the babbling dotage of the 
formerly great. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
COMEDY 


T is possible that the confusion of the American political 
scene, which seems at the present stage without limit, 
may continue until after the nominating conventions 

at midsummer. But on the whole it is rather more likely 
that by the time the party champions are chosen we shall 
know whether the election of the President in November is 
to turn upon personal matters or upon the collapse of that 
Prosperity which has so far upheld the Administration of 
Calvin Coolidge. There is a probability that the election 
of 1928 may provide a more interesting conflict than any 
known to the American people since 1912, when Roosevelt 
and Wilson were together in the ring. But it will not be a 
conflict over policies or programmes—not even over Prohib- 
ition. If the country is struggling against industrial dis- 
tress and bad business, the Republican party, which is 
identified with prosperity, may be fighting for its life. If, 
on the other hand, the ominous signs of the past half-year 
should be reversed before the autumn and the United States 
seem destined for another spell of material good fortune, 
the contest will almost certainly be narrowed down to a 
single issue, the personality of the Democratic candidate. 
In the meantime, however, there is one very important 
question to be resolved, namely: How will the Coolidge 
Administration and the Republican leaders stand when 
the last disclosures connected with the enormous oil scan- 
dals have been made ? 

In Washington this week Mr. Harry Sinclair, one of the 
two oil magnates who stand at the centre of those scandals, 


has for the second time been put on trial in a criminal court. 
Since his former appearance in the dock, along with A. B. 
Fall, a member of President Harding’s Cabinet, the revela- 
tions have been carried far beyond the relatively unsen- 
sational point at which they stood when Mr. Coolidge was 
elected President in 1924. The affair of the Teapot Dome 
is now known to be a small part only of the vast enterprise 
of robbing the nation of its oil reserves. Month by month, 
since the Senate’s investigating committee resumed its 
activities, the additional revelations have been displayed, 
and in their later stages the Republican organisation and the 
chiefs of the party have been involved. Mr. W. H. Hays, 
once the director of the Republican party machine, and now 
moral dictator of the American moving-picture world, was 
placed a few weeks ago in the distressing position of a self- 
convicted bearer of false witness. Summoned by the 
Senate Committee to be examined upon the connection 
between the oil companies and the Party, Mr. Hays 
confessed that during an earlier inquisition by the same 
body he had given an untruthful account of the oil contri- 
butions to the campaign funds. Those contributions, he 
admitted, were much larger than he had formerly stated, 
while it was proved that he had conspired with the donors 
and with members of the Harding Cabinet to cover up the 
tracks. Oil money, that is to say, paid over in considera- 
tion of the transfer to the Sinclair-Doheny companies of 
certain great oil-reserve estates, had helped to elect Harding 
and Coolidge in 1920 and Coolidge again in 1924. And, 
during the long period of eight years since the sinister gang 
that first made and then ruined the Harding Administration 
secured their grip upon the Party organisation, neither 
Mr. Coolidge nor any one of the eminent Republicans with 
whom he is associated had ever uttered a word in condem- 
nation of the men who were engaged in debauching the 
Government of the United States or of the practices which 
had marked the Republican Party with an indelible stain. 


This silence is the inexplicable fact connected with the 
heads of the present Administration that seems to make 
certain a decisive ending for the Coolidge regime in the 
coming campaign. Notwithstanding his reiterated state- 
ments on the subject, there has been no strict assertion by 
Mr. Coolidge to the effect that he will not again be a candi- 
date for the Presidency. The Senate, however, has declared 
emphatically in favour of the rule against a third term, and 
there can be little doubt that if during the summer there 
should be any serious attempt to treat Mr. Coolidge as being 
still available, the President’s record of unbroken silence 
upon the most stupendous of all political scandals would be 
used against him with damaging effect. The similar record 
of his former Secretary of State would probably be no less 
effective in keeping the name of Mr. Charles E. Hughes out 
of the nominations, and in some quarters it is assumed that 
the same will apply also to Vice-President Dawes, who 
is believed by many to have an excellent chance of obtaining 
the Republican nomination. Singularly enough, the one 
prominent Republican whose prospects do not appear to 
be injured by the oil scandals is Mr. Herbert Hoover, who, 
as a member of the Cabinet for eight years, is obviously in 
no position to plead ignorance of the Sinclair-Doheny 
conspiracy against the Federal Government. Here, how- 
ever, is the fact, that the Senate investigations have not 
touched him, nor are any of his opponents anticipating that 
they willdoso. At the present moment, two months before 
the date of the nominating convention, Mr. Hoover is 
stronger than any other Republican candidate in the field. 
He is undoubtedly a formidable figure; but it is fully 
recognised that apparent strength in advance of the nomina- 
tion is not seldom a delusion, and so in the case of Mr. 
Hoover it may turn out to be. He has many enemies in 
his own Party, and those enemies include some of the most 
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experienced of politicians. The farmers of the West have 
been against him, and Wall Street is understood not to be 
his friend. Progressive Republicans everywhere are sus- 
picious of him as a representative of Big Business ; he is 
curiously deficient in personality, and perhaps more 
markedly without the gift of public speech than any man 
of comparable standing in American political history. The 
farmers’ candidate is ex-Governor Lowden, of Illinois, 
who will enter the convention in command of a large body 
of Republican delegates. Their votes will embarrass Mr. 
Hoover and, in combination with those of other groups, 
they may deprive him of the nomination, which in any case 
is not at all likely to be given to Mr. Lowden. The failure 
of the two strongest men in the field to secure a majority 
of the delegates would in all probability, as so often before, 
mean the choice of a compromise candidate. 


The situation among the Republicans being thus per- 
plexing in the extreme, the Democrats might be expected 
to claim that the advantage lay with them, since they have 
a candidate who is believed to possess a marvellous talent 
for capturing the multitude. In the United States to-day 
there is no problem of public life so interesting as that 
presented by the personality and career of Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York. He is, as Roosevelt would have 
said, American and nothing else. No country save his own 
could have produced him. His ways are wholly American. 
He speaks the careless vernacular of New York City. He 
knows only the United States, and of the United States 
little outside New York. He is apparently not interested 
in the national affairs of the Republic ; he does not express 
opinions on American foreign policy. He is absorbed in the 
concerns of New York State and City. By universal agree- 
ment he is the best Governor within living memory, and 
as a candidate for the Presidency he contends that the best 
man for the headship of the Republic is one who has proved 
himself successful in the administration of an important 
State office. Upon the evidence so far available it would be 
difficult to overthrow this contention, for he belongs to the 
company of men, always rare, who have a genuine concern 
for good government. The American public has come to 
recognise him in that character. So much so that, if only 
it were possible for Governor Smith to be separated from 
his one great political drawback, his election in November 
would, it is widely believed, be almost a foregone conclusion. 
But the drawback is of the essence of the matter. The 
Governor is a Roman Catholic ; and, although the strength 
of the party which he adorns lies in the Northern States 
largely with the Irish and other Catholic communities, the 
solid Democratic South is Protestant and in great part 
fanatical in its hostility to the Catholic Church. The South 
is also, like the West, politically for Prohibition ; and ‘* Al” 
Smith, as Governor of New York, has formally detached 
his State from co-operation with the federal authority in 
the task of enforcing the Dry Law. A wet President could 
not do anything towards modifying that law, and conse- 
quently his presence in the White House would be an 
irony. To the majority of the American electorate ‘“ Al” 
Smith’s most serious defect is his religion: but, the United 
States being in theory a land knowing nothing of religious 
disabilities, it would seem probable that the opposition 
to the most powerful of Democratic aspirants to the Presi- 
deney will be organised upon the basis of his undeniable 
wetness. His party is confronted with a cruel dilemma. 


Should it nominate “ Al” Smith it will be unloosing a 
terrible flood of bitter and unreasoning religious passion, 
and presenting the nominally dry Republicans with a 
most effective weapon; but, on the other hand, should it 
set aside the only Democrat who can challenge the power 
of the Republican political machine, it will almost certainly 
be condemning itself to extinction. 


THE WOMEN OF JAPAN 


HIS is a thorny subject, and the truest wisdom on 

this, as probably on all subjects, is to say nothing, 

A lower wisdom, however, cannot resist the temp- 

tation to try and remove what it believes are popular errors 

on the subject. Whatever value there may be in what I 

have to say will come chiefly from the fact that my know- 

ledge is not so much of Tokyo and its neighbourhood as of 

provincial Japan, both north and south. 1 had, of course, 

read something and been told more about the position of 

women in Japan, but it was all very different from what I 

actually saw when I took my place as a working resident 
in one of the northern cities. 

These are some of the things I saw. I saw women 
working in the rice-fields, women hewing wood and drawing 
heavy hand-carts, women performing innumerable tasks 
of skill and strength usually assigned to men, and, for the 
more efficient performance of their tasks, wearing trousers 
like men in the way our land-girls thought so very modern. 
I also saw women conducting their own businesses, and 
doing the work of commercial travellers and commission 
agents. On the other hand, I saw the men oftentimes 
engaged in what the West regards as typically womanly 
duties, not only cooking the meals and washing the floors, 
but also venturing abroad to give the baby an airing, either 
pushing it in a sort of perambulator or, more usually, 
carrying it on their backs, more japonico. 

Then, to ascend higher in the social scale, it is no small 
shock when one calls on a Japanese professorial colleague 
to ask him some question about the rates and taxes, to 
hear him say, “ I’ll ask my wife. She knows all about these 
things.’ Why, after all, these learned professors, who are 
among the élite of this northern prefectural capital, are 
even more completely under the ‘ monstrous regiment of 
women” than any pontifical Oxford don or square- 
jawed American millionaire! ‘I wonder,’ I heard one 
ruminating the other day, “ if I could persuade my wife to 
allow me a few more bottles of saké next week, as I have a 
few friends coming in.” And another, without the least 
shame, confessed that he must hurry home to bath the 
baby. 

And yet I also saw something that I had been led to ex- 
pect. When that professorial colleague, whose wife manages 
the rates and taxes and so strictly regulates his consumption 
of saké, sets off each morning for the college, she escorts 
him to the door, helps him on with his overcoat, or, some- 
times, haori, hands him his hat and stick, cigarettes and 
matches, and then kneels down in meek submission in the 
porch until his lordship has departed. And when my wife 
and I set off on a journey in kuruma (rickshaws), it gives 
me a wicked pleasure to know that she is indignantly 
chafing, because my kuruma man, in strict accordance 
with Japanese custom, sets off first, leaving her to be 
drawn humbly in my wake. Danna San, the husband, 
always takes precedence in such matters. He enters and 
leaves a room first, and in the street always walks ahead 
of Oku San, the wife, who trudges silently and, usually, 
contentedly behind. 

There are other similar facts that lend colour to the belief 
that Japanese women ‘re in an inferior and servile position. 
In the average Japanese household the women wait on the 
men at meal times, Oku San herself going down on her knees 
to offer her husband his food. Also, except where the 
modern spirit is in complete possession, husbands and wives 
have their separate pleasures, or, rather, the husband does 
the pleasure-seeking for the family. The woman is also in 
an inferior position before the law. Marriage, as a rule, 
places her in an inferior position, by the very fact that she 
enters the family of the husband and owes obedience, not 
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only to him, but also to his parents. The girl’s education 
until comparatively recent times was definitely for the 
purpose of making her a capable and obedient wife and 
daughter-in-law. 

And yet, despite all this, increasing experience of Japanese 
family life encourages the conviction that a Japanese 
woman is, in essentials, no more an inferior being than her 
Western sister—with one exception, to be mentioned later. 
Not only does she usually manage all the family affairs, 
undertaking the responsibility in matters in which Western 
women are often mere children, dependent on the superior 
wisdom of the male ; but her charming manners and gentle 
readiness of service give her a peculiar power of her own, 
with children, husband and strangers alike. An American 
woman missionary of my acquaintance, who has had over 
twenty years’ experience amongst Japanese women, roundly 
declares that what is said about the Japanese woman’s 
inferior position is mostly nonsense. 

It must be admitted that the Onna Daigaku (the Greater 
Learning for Women), on which classic the main essentials 
of a woman’s education are still to some extent based, was 
intended to keep women in an inferior position. But it 
should be remembered that this was all part of the elaborate 
Japanese system of social subordinations and loyalties, in 
which the women do not always come off worst. A mere 
man also may be inclined to think that there was at least a 
grain of wisdom in the way the old sage summed up that 
malady of the female mind which he called “ silliness,” 
and which is not altogether unlike what in the West is some- 
times glorified as ‘‘ womanly intuition,” despite the fact 
that, among other things, it often “ perceives not the 
actions that will bring down blame upon her own head.” 
Certainly the Japanese woman’s intuitions are subjected to 
the severe restraint of certain manners and ceremonies. 
Yet the main result seems to be that, like words that have 
been submitted to the strict discipline of metre, the prose 
of her womanly qualities has been turned into entrancing 
poetry. 

But, in any case, Western ideas, particularly in education, 
have already altered the position of women in Japan. The 
young girl, nowadays, goes off to her High School in the 
same sort of dress and to very much the same sort of 
lessons and games as her Western sister; and, more and 
more, men and women mingle in outside duties and pleasures 
There is some danger, however, that if the Japanese woman 


becomes too Westernised, she will lose much of her present 
charm and devotion. 

The one exception previously referred to is the long- 
established Japanese custom of taking what we call immoral 
sex relationships as a matter of course. But, even in the 
past, this laxity has been limited, on the whole, to the more 
powerful and wealthier classes; and, at present, there is a 
rapidly growing objection to it all round, especially as it 
seems to be the chief thing that foreign visitors are inter- 
ested in—not always theoretically. At the present time 
there certainly appears to be (one cannot say more) at 
least as much domestic fidelity in Japan as in the West. 
The Japanese women, with obvious exceptions, are un- 
doubtedly chaste: and it should never be forgotten that, 
time and again, they have played a significant part in the 
development of their country and of its literature. Some 
of the best classical poetry is the work of women, and to-day 
they are doing much, particularly in music, and also in the 
causes of temperance and education, to help bring Japan 
into the van of civilised opinion. 

ERNEST PICKERING. 


INTERLUDE 


Or bump into a bank, one drop into a ditch, one 


small collision with a very small car—on the 
whole, it is a satisfactory record for one’s first 
Easter at the wheel. It is all the more satisfactory because 
none of the accidents was one’s fault. The bump into the 


bank was a woman’s fault; the collision was a woman’s 
fault ; and the drop into the ditch was the ditch’s fault— 
for, when I began to reverse, I did not know that it was 
there. It may seem petty not to take the blame on myself 
in all three cases, and I should not mind taking the blame 
if I could do so without lying. But the way in which I 
came to bump into the bank was really this. It was the 
first day on which I drove without having anybody else 
in the car who knew anything about driving. The road was 
as full of cars as a sunbeam in a room is of specks of dust, 
and every driver, having had “ Safety first!’ dinned into 
his ears for several weeks previously, was flying along as if 
in the effort to escape from some terrible danger. I, too, 
though I began at a law-abiding crawl, soon became 
caught with the infection, and found myself shooting 
forward like a bullet in a higgledy-piggledy medley of 
Rolls-Royces, Bentleys, Alvises and Austin Sevens, none 
of us daring to look round for fear of suffering an even worse 
fate than Lot’s wife. I was on the look-out for a side-road 
that led to a friend’s cottage, but at the rate at which the 
traffic was moving it was impossible to read the signposts. 
As each signpost rushed towards us, the woman at my 
side cried : “‘ This is it. No, it isn’t. Yes, it is. No, no,” 
and we sped past it faster—far faster—than Hippolytus 
in his chariot. Then at last there came a signpost at which 
she said: “I don’t think this is it. Yes, yes. No, no,” 
and, as we came to the mouth of the road: ‘“ Yes, it is.”’ 
Well, to travel down one leg of a V and to turn with a rush, 
at a moment’s notice, the sharp corner into the other leg 
is a trick that my instructor had never taught me: in fact, 
he had warned me against it. Fast as I turned the steering- 
wheel, the bank at the far side of the bend approached us 
faster, and, though I had both feet pressed down hard on 
brake and clutch-pedal, the car attempted positively to 
leap the bank, like a horse in the Grand National, and was 
only restrained when it was, as it were, standing on its 
hind legs. The lorry that was rushing down the other leg 
of the V luckily pulled up in time, and, as I backed into 
safety, all the world seemed to be laughing except me. 
When an accident of this kind used to happen, my instructor 
always said: ‘‘ I’m glad that happened. A thing like that 
teaches you more than twenty lessons.”” So, as we resumed 
our journey, I said quietly: ‘‘ I’m glad that happened. A 
thing like that teaches one more than twenty lessons. What 
I ought to have done, of course, was to drive on past the 
road and then come back again. Still, it was all your fault 
for hesitating.” ‘Still,’ she reminded me, “ you’re glad 
it happened.”’ ‘I wouldn’t have missed it for worlds,” I 
lied. ‘* At the same time,” she said, ‘‘ when you're turning 
a sharp corner, I should always, if I were you, try to slow 
down to at least thirty miles an hour. You never know 
when some perfectly reckless person — perhaps a woman 
driver or a learner—may be coming round the corner in the 
other direction.” ‘‘ Women drivers and learners,” I 
agreed, “‘ are a public danger. There ought to be some 
restriction on giving licences to incompetent persons.” 
‘** There ought,” she said. 

There was, so far as I can discover, no one to blame when 
on the same afternoon smoke began to issue from the gear- 
box as we were climbing a steep hill, with a smell of burning 
that convinced my companion at first that I had set my 
clothes on fire with a cigarette. When the smoke-clouds 
began to rise from under our feet, however, we realised that 
not I, but the car, was at fault, if fault was to be found at all. 
We leaped out of the car with considerable dexterity and 
looked at it hard as though looking hard would mend 
matters. My companion hailed a passing motorist. ‘“‘ What 
do you do,” she asked him, “* when you see clouds of smoke 
coming out of the floor of your car?” ‘I’m sorry,” he 
said; ‘‘ I don’t know”; but he promised to send along an 
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A.A. man if he met one. When he was gone, we looked 
hard at the car again, and then I began to open things as 
I had often seen motorists doing. ‘‘ Be careful,” cried my 
companion: ‘ You know you don’t know anything about 
these things. Ifthe car’s on fire, it may suddenly explode.” 
So far as I could gather, the policy she favoured was that 
we should run into an adjacent field and wait at the far 
side for the bang. I had, however, conceived an affection 
for the car since it had behaved so well at the bank, and I 
began to use spanners and things a little vaguely, perhaps, 
but with a certain air of doing something. ‘“ The carburet- 
tor’s all right,”’ I said, with a notion of inspiring confidence. 
** Oh, so you do know something about it ? ”? my companion 
exclaimed joyfully. ‘“* Yes,’ I said, “‘I don’t think we 
need flood it. And it’s not the magneto. Just possibly 
it might be the camshaft.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” she said, “ if you 
crawled under the car, you might be able to see what’s 


wrong.” ‘“ Perhaps,” I agreed, “ but I haven’t the least 
idea how to crawl under a car. There doesn’t seem to be 
any room.” “ Oh, everybody does it,” she said. ‘* Any- 


how,” I continued, “‘ the car’s no longer smoking. Let’s 
get in again if I haven’t undone too much of the machinery 
and we'll drive slowly on to a garage.” The man at the 
garage was a charming fat man who said that he had been 
in the Air Force and had had to leave it owing to nerve 
trouble after a crash. ‘‘ We didn’t fly very high in those 
days,” he said, “ but high enough to fall from anyway,” 
and he invited us to examine his injured eye. He immedi- 
ately flung himself on the car, tore at its entrails, struck it 
with a spanner, wrestled his way into it like a contortionist, 
and a voice, like Jonah’s from inside the whale, reached us : 
“It’s either the clutch, or the gear-box wants oiling.” 
Oil, he discovered, was certainly lacking, and, having 
poured a quart into some obscure part of the machine, he 
said: “* Now, we'll try the clutch. There’s a good hill not 
far off, and we'll give her a race up it.”” He took the wheel 
and we set off in search of the hill, and “ race ”’ is a moderate 
description of the speed at which he rushed us towards it. 
I had thought that I myself had enjoyed a few spurts of 
fast driving, but this big, brawny man seemed to be able to 
send the car along at a pace at which you had to hold on 
your hat while the world flew past you invisibly. The hill 
was a long steep hill full of bends, and he tore round every 
bend, hooting, with the light of battle in his eyes. Then, 
having climbed the hill, he hurried off across country, down 
lonely lanes and up other hills, mile after mile, till I began 
to fear that his nerve trouble had returned and that he 
imagined he was abducting us in an aeroplane. Suddenly, 
however, the last corner of a hundred corners was turned, 
and there was his garage—and safety—in view again. 
‘* She runs beautifully,” he said, as he got out, and I loved 
him for the compliment. 

The collision with the lady occurred on Easter Sunday. 
Already, in the morning I had almost run into a policeman 
at a cross-roads in the middle of a small town, and, when I 
had apologised, he had replied — in a very sportsmanlike 
fashion, I thought—‘It’s all right. I’m insured.” A 
little later, I happened to be going down a steep hill with a 
big car in front of me, both of us gathering pace in order 
to climb another steep hill. Further ahead was a 
small car, and the big car swept past it like a draught of 
wind. Suddenly, however, the lady in charge of the small 
car lost her engine or something in changing gear and> 
instead of my sweeping past her, her car trickled slowly 
backwards down the hill, and, press the brake as hard as I 
could, I could not avoid the thump of my first collision. 
I got out, and the lady got out, and to my astonishment 
came over to me, and said in an agitated voice: “I’m 
awfully sorry.” It being my first collision, I naturally 
thought that the fault must be mine, and, almost before 


she had finished the sentence, I, too, had said: “I?m 
awfully sorry.” ‘‘The brake failed to act,” she said, “ I’m 
awfully sorry,” and again I said: ‘I’m awfully sorry. 
I hope your car isn’t damaged.” There was a great dent 
in the mudguard that had run into me, or into which I had 
run—so great, indeed, that it looked as if it had often run 
into things before. Meanwhile, there was a block of traffic 
coming from both directions, and men were leaping out of 
their cars to help or, if not to help, to give advice. And the 
lady repeated : “* I’m awfully sorry,” and I kept responding : 
“I’m awfully sorry,” till at last it struck us both simul- 
taneously that there was a veritable Derby Day of motor- 
ears collecting before and behind us, and, with a last 
exchange of apologies, we climbed into our cars and crept 
off up the hill. 

As for the drop into the ditch, that happened because my 
companion happened to want to call at a shop in a small 
town, and said: ‘* You can drive a few yards on and then 
turn,” as she left me. I set forward, looking for a place at 
which a novice could turn without disgracing himself—no 
easy task, for it was Easter Monday in one of the beauty- 
spots of England, with cars parked in every opening on 
both sides of the road and incessant streams of traffic 
flowing in both directions. I decided to go ahead in search 
of a gateway or a side road. Every gateway was occupied 
by a car, and there were no side roads. I drove a mile, and 
another mile, and another mile. Still no opening. Then 
at the end of the sixth mile I came to the turn at which I 
had run into the bank and I said to myself: “ I will back 
down this road and then turn.” I backed with perfect 
efficiency, watching the peccant bank all the time. Unfor- 
tunately, I had not observed that between the bank and the 
road there was a narrow but deep ditch, and a malign 
fate directed the wheels on the left side of the car straight 
towards the ditch, so that I suddenly found myself sitting 
in a car tilted over sideways like a drunkard’s hat. I got 
out of the car and looked at it. A boy got off a bicycle 
and looked at it. Lorry-loads of holiday-makers passed 
rejoicing. I remembered that there was a garage not far off, 
and hurried to it for help. The mechanic came and looked 
at the car, and said: ‘“ The only thing to do is to stop 
another car and get it to tow you out.” I felt a curious 
sense of humiliation at the prospect of being towed out of a 
ditch, especially on an Easter Monday, and I begged him 
to think of some other way. He surveyed the ditch for 
some moments, and observed that it became shallower a few 
yards further back, and that, if we could twist the wheels 
straight, we might be able to extricate the car. In an 
agony of apprehension I got into the car and began slowly 
to back, while he shouted: ‘‘ Yes, No. Stop. Go on. 
Yes. Stop. No. Go on. Yes. No. Go on. Stop. 
Once more. That’s all right. Now we have it.” And, 
greatly to the disappointment of the boy with the bicycle, 
I was safely on levelland again. ‘“‘ I’m glad that happened,” 
I murmured to myself as I sped off up the hill in search of 
my companion; ‘that will teach me more than twenty 
lessons. . . .” 

Still, it’s rather amazing to have come through without 
anything you could really call an accident, considering that 
it was Easter and that all sorts of women drivers and 
learners and people who ought never to have been given a 
licence were on the roads. ¥. ¥. 


THE TEACHING OF MEDICINE 


r | “HE medical profession is destined to become the 
first creative and directive factor of the coming 
world. 

V arrétera.” 
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“La vérité est en marche, et rien ne 
Nothing can stop the advance of knowledge, 
The doctor of to-morrow will have no 
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relation, spiritual or historic, to the man who goes about 
nowadays writing out prescriptions for cough-mixtures. 
New knowledge, not primarily medical, nor of medical 
origin, will be in his hands, whereby he will become the 
creative guide of human life. This will not be in any way 
to his especial credit. Behind him will be all the pioneers 
of physics and chemistry, physiology, cytology, bacterio- 
logy and psychology, who have given us already a body 
of knowledge which, if applied, would change the face of 
the world, and within a generation incalculably enhance 
and enrich and extend the life of man. 

It is in order to take his or her share in the use of this 
ever-accumulating heritage that we wish to equip the 
doctor of to-morrow. The merely crude and stupid forms 
of preventable disease will be much diminished. Hosts of 
ailing children of ailing mothers, such as furnish a living for 
so many doctors to-day, will no longer exist for that purpose. 
We shall need many fewer doctors, and those much better. 
The film people talk of “ fewer and better pictures” : 
parents in general are agreed upon a policy of fewer and 
better babies: we need fewer and better doctors. At 
present in this country we have some fifty thousand for 
some forty-seven million people—more than one for every 
thousand of the population. The number has never been 
so high, and is certainly too high. The best way in which 
to reduce it to reasonable proportions is to raise, fast and 
far, the standard of entry and success within the profession. 
The process will be costly ; but a nation which can main- 
tain such immensely expensive educational establishments 
as our older Universities and public schools, for such 
results as they achieve for our national life, will easily be 
able to afford the necessary support for the necessarily 
prolonged and costly education of the kind of doctor who 
will render it such services as the well-educated doctor of 
the future will certainly be able, and should be expected, 
to render. 

Of course, he cannot be educated once for all and left 
to work until he dies. His is a progressive science. The 
rate of progress is rapidly accelerating and will doubtless 
never cease to do so. We are merely at the beginning now ; 
and no civilized community, even yet, spends upon the 
conquest of disease and the safe and happy direction of 
human life more than an infinitesimal fraction of the money: 
and the brains which those tasks deserve. (Do I exag- 
gerate their value? Wait until you are ill, my doubting 
reader ; or someone you love; and ask yourself then what 
on earth matters, but just this, to be well and happy— 
which is the object, the certainly-to-be-achieved object of 
the medicine of the future.) 

Hence, if practical directions are called for, let us say 
at once that post-graduate education is a cardinal and con- 
tinual necessity for the teaching of medicine. ‘* No end to 
learning” is the ideal: No new truths wanted is too often 
the practice. In this country to-day the most serious 
and calamitous defect in the teaching of medicine is the 
scarcity, the random, unco-ordinated and indeed almost 
wholly non-existent character of post-graduate education. 
Obviously, the more rapid the advance of knowledge, the 
greater is the need for post-graduate education. But 
though we have in London potentialities unsurpassed, if 
not unrivalled on earth, in virtue of the wealth and variety 
of clinical material, the number of hospitals and labora- 
tories, and access of and to the Continent of Europe—a 
point on which London must ever surpass even New York 
—those potentialities are as yet utterly unrealised. At 
the beginning of the century there was in Chenies Street 
the Polyclinic and Medical Graduates’ College, established 
by that remarkable genius, the late Sir Jonathan Hutchin- 
son. There it was my privilege to be his assistant for some 
time, and to hear the clinical lectures of such men as 





Sir William Gowers and Sir William Broadbent. But 
Hutchinson died and the Polyclinic came to an end. It 
had never been used but by a small handful of practitioners. 
To-day it is notorious to every student of the subject that 
post-graduate education scarcely exists in this country, not 
even in London, of all places on earth. 

But without some systematic method of post-graduate 
education, how can doctors keep up to date? Of course, 
they cannot, and do not—even if they have three months’ 
back numbers of the medical journals, with wrappers 
uncut, piled on their bookshelves. Meanwhile the lay 
press has found that the public likes to read of the advance 
of medicine, and thus there has developed a kind of service 
by which patients frequently hear of new developments 
before the doctors who attend them, and who have hastily 
to acquire ad hoc a little post-graduate education as best 
they can. The rediscovery of sunlight, dating in this 
country from the articles on Leysin contributed to this 
journal in the late summer of 1921, is a conspicuous instance ; 
and another is the whole question of vitamins and of 
nutrition in general and dietetics in particular, which is 
being forced upon the profession as a whole, by the public, 
actuated by a few doctors writing in the lay press. Mean- 
while medical students are learning little more of the 
subject than their predecessors of a generation ago, and the 
feeding of patients in our foremost general and teaching 
hospitals still belongs, with rare exceptions, to the dark 
ages of dietetics. 

It is not my present concern to suggest how the need 
for post-graduate education in medicine may be met. 
But it is always possible to hope that some day London 
may possess a real teaching university, worthy of the 
greatest city in the world; and when at last such a 
University of London exists, not merely examining, but 
teaching, it will find no higher or more necessary function 
than the organisation and maintenance of post-graduate 
medical education. Already the number of medical 
practitioners in employment by State or municipality runs 
into five figures; and we may hope that the enlightened 
communities of the future will not merely be willing to 
provide facilities for post-graduate education for all their 
medical servants, but will insist that such opportunities be 
taken—of course, on full pay and not as part of a holiday. 

If we are going to demand a standard of knowledge and 
skill for all doctors, such as nowadays we expect only from 
a few in the large cities, and if six years or so, in meeting 
the demands of the General Medical Council, are to be 
supplemented by, say, two more post-graduate years, in 
which the young doctor is earning nothing, and spending 
much, where and how are we to find the time for all this ? 
Clearly we can do one useful and positive thing—we can 
begin sooner. We must: there is no other course. The 
preliminary sciences must be studied at school. When the 
young student begins the study of medicine he must be 
able to begin at once, with a limb to dissect, systematic 
lectures on anatomy to attend, and corresponding courses 
in physiology. A whole year must be saved, in virtue of 
school study of elementary physics, chemistry and biology, 
The “leaving certificates,” so useful in Scotland, which 
the boy takes at school in English, Latin, French and 
Mathematics as equivalent to a matriculation examination, 
must be supplemented by others in those preliminary 
sciences; and then he can start his second year, so to say, 
in his first; and he should not be more than eighteen. 
Then, at twenty-five or six, he should be fit to practise 
medicine. 

This is not the only profession of the future for which a 
grounding in science will be required. Herbert Spencer 
was right, as long ago as 1861. Man is acquiring control 
of Nature, including that most marvellous and supreme 
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portion of Nature which manifests itself in him. This is, 
in Spencer’s phrase, the ‘ knowledge of most worth.” 
The traditional education may have been the most valuable 
in the day when it was devised. To-day no one can declare 
that the best possible education can be one which excludes 
and ignores our present knowledge of the highest, most 
marvellous, important, admirable and significant object 
in the known Universe, which is the body and mind of man. 
We must cut down our toll of hours devoted to Latin verses, 
irregular Greek verbs, and the lying gossip about half- 
witted, illiterate kings and their paramours, bloody-minded 
butchers and their victims, to which we give the noble name 
of history, whilst we leave young people without so much 
as thenames of Hippocrates and Galileo and Newton, and 
Harvey and Lister. Poetry will not die: perchance we 
may raise a generation which can understand Wordsworth’s 
definition of poetry as the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge, the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of science. Thus nurtured, the doctor, the 
architect, the engineer, of to-morrow will build for usa new 
and better world, without and within, nearer to the heart’s 


desire. LENS. 
Correspondence 
THE PLACEMEN OF INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to congratulate you on the extremely 
valuable and important article which appeared in your last 
issue? It has stated definitely and clearly an aspect of our 
present industrial difficulties which badly needed emphasis. 
One of the first arguments which is always used when a more 
rational and scientific organisation of a single concern, or of a 
group of concerns, is in question is that the proposal ignores 
** personal considerations.” On analysis this generalisation can 
nearly always be reduced to the vested interests of one or 
more individual directors. Every enthusiastic industrial 
manager who is alert to the possibility of improved methods 
finds himself, sooner or later, faced by this obstacle. Very 
often the inevitable conservatism with which many of the 
workers regard new and revolutionary methods is, curiously 
enough, enlisted in the same cause. A species of feudal loyalty 
to “the family” is called into play to prevent just those 
measures which are designed to secure higher wages and a 
reduced price to the consumer. 

There is, however, one aspect of your article which appears 
to call for correction. Throughout, it suggests that the place- 
men are merely an obstacle to be removed in due course. It 
states that British industry is “by no means deficient in 
technical knowledge and managerial ability.” This conclusion 
ignores the influence of the present developments of joint 
stock organisation on the recruitment and training of business 
ability. How damaging is that influence is very imperfectly 
realised. 

The bare figures should, however, give us pause. Comparing 
Great Britain with her two principal industrial competitors, 
we find that in 1926 the United States had 90,000 students 
who were taking courses in industrial administration of 
university grade; Germany had 16,000; Great Britain had 
less than 1,000. The leaders of the industrial world constantly 
complain that there are no * £10,000-a-year men.” There is 
little room for doubt that the new science of industrial manage- 
ment is being studied and developed, not only in the U.S.A., 
but in many European countries also, more intensively than 
in Great Britain. 

For this there is a very definite cause. Owing to the 
existence of the family and financial interests to which your 
article refers, the attention given to the question of promotion 
and the attempts systematically to train future leaders, are, 
in the majority of British businesses, negligible. Industrial 
management is a subject which can, in part, be taught. But 
industry, unlike any of the other great callings, has up to the 
present taken little or no professional pride and interest in the 
development of its next generation. The younger men in 


industry themselves, faced by the fact that the prizes of their 
calling are manifestly awarded primarily on the grounds of 
family relationship, financial influence or the power to place 
a monopoly value on their particular qualifications, have only 





occasionally the persistence to pursue a long course of steady 
professional study and development, such as is followed by 
the successful doctor, lawyer, soldier or sailor. 

It is not therefore merely a question of removing the place- 
holders. The best of them supply at the moment a portion 
of the excessively small leaven of educated men to be found 
within the structure of our national industry. Nor, as your 
article suggests, can the present policy in the selection of 
directors safely be left entirely to the initiative of industry 
itself. Because that policy is not only self-perpetuating ; it 
also places an almost insuperable obstacle in the only path 
along which real improvement is possible, the gradual develop- 
ment of a highly educated and carefully trained corps of pro- 
fessional industrial administrators, who can gradually take 
over the effective control of our economic life from the placemen, 
The enormous powers involved in the management of modern 
large-scale industrial enterprises can only be effectively exercised 
by men so trained: they can only be safely entrusted to a 
corporate body whose standard of professional conduct will 
offer a guarantee to the community against exploitation. 

Why should not this matter be dealt with by legislation ? 
We forbid unqualified persons to play tricks with the bodies 
of the community. We even forbid untrained individuals to 
damage their teeth. But on every side untrained and unqualified 
persons are playing ducks and drakes with the souls of their 
fellow-citizens, because we refuse to treat industrial management 
as a highly skilled profession. If one dislikes doctors, one can 
become a Christian Scientist. If one dislikes dentists, one 
can at least cease to be a philosopher and study to bear the 
toothache patiently. But for most of us a job is essential to 
life, and, for quite a large majority, a job in business. Is there 
any argument for the registration of the dental and medical 
professions which does not apply with tenfold force to business 
managers ? 

Our “captains of industry ”’ are fond of holding up the 
Army, or any other public service, as models of inefficiency. 
It is more than fifty years since the Army abolished the purchase 
of commissions. Daily in the columns of the Times, under the 
heading ** Directors and Partners,” commissions in our industrial 
army are advertised for sale—to the highest bidder—or to the 
biggest mug. No, it is not the fact that the placemen stick to 
their places, that they obstruct logical reorganisation, that they 
frequently are incompetent even within their own concerns ; 
that is the chief mischief. It is that the system which they 
represent secures them against the proper development of a 
body of men who could replace them more effectively. It 
is not the frequent bad management of which they are guilty 
which is our industry’s greatest handicap, but the fact that 
scarcely one young man in a hundred who enters with high 
hopes and eager spirit upon the profession of industry is allowed 
to develop one-tenth part of his potentialities as an administrator. 

It is a situation which can only be dealt with by legislative 
action, and legislative action along many different lines, educa- 
tional, regulative and co-ordinating. One day the community 
may awake to the astounding paradox that the financial self- 
interest which is considered an absolute bar in public administra- 
tion is still frequently the only qualification required for the 
administrative appointments in our great industrial services.— 
Yours, ete., L. Urwick. 


’ 





THE SOUTH TYROL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—On the South Tyrol question I learn that Italy, relying 
upon her rights of sovereignty, declines international discussion. 
We Tyrolese think that the very peace treaties, to which Italy 
owes possession of South Tyrol, entitle us to demand international 
handling of this question. Even before the signing of St. 
Germain treaty, the Allies wrote to the Austrian delegates 
‘that the Italian Government would grant wide freedom to 
its new subjects of German race in respect to their mother-tongue, 
economic conditions and culture.” But to-day in South Tyrol, 
even private German teaching is being punished by imprison- 
ment, German books of religious instruction are torn from 
children’s hands in churches and burnt. My own name has 
been erased from the lawyers’ list because I defended in the 
law courts girls accused of the crime of giving private German 
lessons. We Tyrolese deem that the signatures of the Allies 
on the “ bill of exchange ’’ of St. Germain fully justify public 
discussion of such events.—Yours, etc., 

Dr. EpuarpD ReEvut-NIcoLusslI 
(formerly South Tyrolese Deputy to 
the Roman Parliament, now refugee 
at Innsbruck). 
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THE REPORT ON THE TELEGRAPH 
SERVICES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—After a fairly wide experience of railways at home and 
abroad I had come to the conclusion that the Hampstead section 
of the Underground Railway was probably the worst managed 
in the world. 

When, in 1919, the Underground Companies issued their 
pathetic posters saying ““ We know and much regret that our 
service is unsatisfactory,”’ adding, ‘‘ we are doing our best,’ and 
winding up with glimpses of a paradise of easy travel in the near 
future, the public became decidedly hopeful of improvement. 
Nearly seven years after—on March 26th, 1926—the following 
letter appeared in the Times. ‘I have travelled on the 
Hampstead line from Tottenham Court Road station, usually 
between 5.15 and 6.30 p.m. on every working day for the last 
seven years and have never yet had a seat. If I wait until 
7 p.m., when the business rush has somewhat subsided, I find 
that the trains have been cut down to three carriages and [ still 
have to stand.” 

I do not doubt that the writer is still clutching his daily strap. 
It is not only at the business rush hours, however, that the 
trains are overcrowded. Between 7.30 and 8.15 p.m. when the 
theatre going traflic is at its height, the trains are cut down to 
four coaches and it is barely possible to obtain standing room, 
let alone a seat. 

Such a small matter as the provision of notices inside the cars 
to show wither the train is bound (the line is divided into four 
forked pieces) has never been attended to, although the incon- 
venience caused by their absence has been pointed out in the 
press on numerous occasions. 

Even “ Evoe’s”’ statement in a morning paper that he had 
ceased to regard the Hampstead line as a railway and treated 
it as a practical joke (or words to that effect) failed to arouse the 
management from its slumbers. 

I was, therefore, somewhat surprised that the chairman of such 
a concern should have found time to preside over a committee 
on the deficiences of the Post Office Telegraph Service. 

Could not three eminent civil servants be invited to conduct 
an enquiry on the working of the Hampstead line? I feel 
sure that their findings would interest Lord Ashfield.—Yours, 


etc., G. H. Boswortu. 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


BULGARIA 
To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—I wish to inform you that your comment on Bulgarian 
politics in your issue of March 27th created considerable stir 
in the Bulgarian political quarters. Your statement on the 
subject of the reactionary activities of the military group, 
aileged to be behind M. Thankoff, is emphatically refuted in 
articles and editorial notes in the Government papers; and 
even the Minister of War deemed it necessary to state in an 
interview with the correspondent of the independent newspaper 
Zora that your journal this time has been most unfortunately 
misinformed, as the Bulgarian Army is kept well out of the politics 
and is devoted only to its professional duties. 

And one is inclined to think it right, especially in relation 
to the existing loan controversy, because opponents to the 
loan terms, as negotiated at Geneva, could be found not only 
among the few ex-officers—members of the Bulgarian Par- 
liament, who can be labelled as reactionary military group with 
only an apparent justness, but also and mostly among members, 
whose real democratic convictions have never been suspected.— 


Yours, etc., A. RADOSLAVOFF, 
Bulgaria, Sofia, Artilleriska, K. 


THE ADVERTISING OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Warner seems to assume that it is the publisher 
Who is solely responsible for the advertising of books. But 
what about the bookseller? Did any bookseller have the 
gumption during the last few weeks to put into his window 
some such legend as ‘“ welcome the King of Afghanistan and 
tread about his country,” supported by a few exhibited copies 
of each of the recently published books on Afghanistan ? Does 
any bookseller ever attempt to harness public interest in this 
way? No, his enterprise is limited to Christmas, when he 
will shovel five hundred books into his window, surround them 
With holly, and place in his door a timid invitation to “ give 
books for Christmas.” Or at other times he will show a few 


ugly, though refined, display-cards about books as the keys to 
the republic of letters. 

In short, I feel that the chief offender in the matter of the 
advertising of books is the bookseller (though, of course, his 
most strenuous efforts in this direction would be to some extent 
frustrated by the publishers’ lack of enterprise in the directions 
of price, free competition, and the like). After all, on the vast 
majority of books the bookseller absorbs the largest share of 
the profits: it is for him to shoulder a proportionate respon- 
sibility in the sale of them. But intelligent bookselling can only 
be attained if persons of general culture and freshness of ideas 
can be attracted to the business. Yet such people are far from 
being welcomed. The kind of recruit favoured by the book- 
seller is the young woman whose knowledge of life and books is 
limited to laboriously acquired tips about ‘‘ our most admired 
authors.” 

But the reader will ask what I propose should be done about 
it. I will not shirk the onerous task of making a concrete 
suggestion. Mr. Stanley Unwin is not only one of the brightest 
stars among our publishers, he is also an advocate of the reform 
of bookselling. Well, let him take one of the empty shops in 
Regent Street and turn it into a bookshop (it would be the 
only one there !) and let him place at its head the kind of man 
I have desiderated above. Unfortunately I cannot afford to 
throw out challenges in Mr. Unwin’s manner, but I do say that 
I should be very surprised if a year’s trial of intelligent book- 
selling on the lines suggested above were not found to yield 
favourable results. 

I have restricted myself as closely as possible to the advertising 
of books, but I hope, Sir, that you will in the near future initiate 
a discussion of the book trade as a whole. I hope then to have 
an opportunity of telling the publishers what I think of them !— 
Yours, etc., 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 

63 Boundary Road, N.W.8. 

April 8th. 


THE “ROYAL OAK” AFFAIR 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—The newspapers have refrained from telling us en 
toutes lettres what was the term applied by Admiral Collard to 
the bandmaster; but if it was the word which (I am sure) 
we all have in mind, it is fair to the Admiral, and to the Band- 
master, to recall that in Johnson’s dictionary the secondary 
meaning of that word is: “a term of endearment among 
sailors.’ Here the prosecution clearly missed a _ point.— 
Yours, etc., C. ie 

Berne, April 9th, 1928. 


THE ABOLITION OF DOGS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—When this letter reaches you the matter of which I write 
will have been discussed and, probably, forgotten. 

The fact that one receives THE NEW StaTEsMAN weekly, 
three weeks late is one of the present, though no doubt temporary, 
disadvantages of bearing the white man’s burden in the East. 

Nevertheless I feel bound to write to you on the subject of 
your correspondent Mr. C. E. Vulliamy. Would that I knew 
him—the delightful man. For his pose of a sour-faced, dog- 
hating curmudgeon will deceive no one. I picture him in his 
country house (“‘ urban dogs’’—a blind). White-haired, kindly, 
bespectacled. He is fond of his garden, but more so of his many 
animal pets. The latter make a bit of a mess of the former, 
but that can’t be helped. 

What does matter is that fussy neighbours, generally old 
maiden ladies, frequently visit him and when the inevitable dog 
is inevitably trodden on remarks are made which are very galling. 

** Disgusting flea-ridden beasts,” ‘* Should not be tolerated 
in a civilised country,” etc., etc., gradually his even temper is 
taxed beyond endurance. The decision is come to. There are 
too many petty souled dog and nature haters in England. 

A letter shall be written to the Press. Not the daily press, but 
to some weekly read by cultured people. A wild letter. A 
preposterous letter. A letter that will—if taken seriously— 
rouse the ire of every decent dog-lover in England. 

Infuriated replies will pour in. The volume of their abuse 
may, God-willing, silence these dried-up fossils, these crabbed 
dog abolitionists for ever. 

So reasoned the dear soul. And away on this distant (Com- 
mander Burney has brought us no nearer yet) shore I await my 
next week’s NEw STATESMAN with its deluge of letters, of which 
you, Sir, will, I hope, publish the most virulent. 

How dear old Vulliamy and I will chuckle! But his joy and 
the nuzzle of his dogs’ noses against his hand will be three 
weeks before mine.—Yours, etc., S. E. L. BADDELEY. 

Ferozepore, Punjab. 

March 20th. 
B2 
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Miscellany 
BEHIND A WAR MASK 


HAD set out at break of day for the Highland stream, 
I where as a boy I had caught my first large trout. 
Far away in the distance loomed the Grampians, 
barren and shrouded in mist. More than two hundred 
years before, the soil I was treading had shaken beneath 
the tramp of armed men—clansmen who had laid down 
their lives for the unfortunate Stuart. Since then, too 
poor to support life, it had been shunned by all except the 
hunter and the fisherman. 

As I explored the pools, each step brought back 
memories. The same pair of dippers still stood on the 
granite boulder in the middle of the stream. The rushes 
which skirted the right bank still sheltered the same brown 
snipe. Round the big bend I knew I should come upon a 
heron, and I laughed to myself in joy as he shook his 
wings and sailed majestically away. Only somehow the 
fish seemed smaller than the giants of my boyhood. Once 
I nearly trod on a hare. For a moment he hesitated, 
petrified, and I had time to watch the furtive terror in his 
eyes. Then, with a leap, he went into the rushes. The 
tint of autumn was already on the birch trees. The 
bracken was turning to its gorgeous russet-brown, and in 
the clean, sweet scent of the heather I felt that I never 
wished to see a town again. Here was my world; here 
peace and unexpected happiness, 


And then, as I crossed a small hill, I beheld a strangely 
disturbing sight. Two hundred yards away lay a small 
croft, surrounded by a few poor fields of oats and potatoes. 
There was even a rude bridge across the stream. Who 
was the rash soul who was attempting to squeeze a living 
from this barren soil ? 


I came upon him suddenly. The clouds had lifted, 
and I saw him clearly. He was sitting on a stone close 
by, his back turned to me, a great sheep-dog by his side, 
and the sun shining down on a mass of curly, golden hair. 
As I drew near, he leapt to his feet and for a moment he 
faced me. It was the figure of a god. But the face! 
The lower part was missing. Instead of a chin and jaw 
there was just a seared mass. For a moment he stood 
hesitating—for all the world like the hare I had just 
flushed. There was the same look of terror in his blue eyes. 
Then, with a sudden start, he turned and ran behind the 
rocks. In that flash all the joy had gone from my fishing. 
Even into this deserted valley the bitter cruelty of war 
had penetrated. 


Then, as I stood, reflecting what to do, he came forward 
to meet me from behind a great boulder. The awful cavity 
of two minutes ago had been covered with a mask. ‘ You 
took me by surprise,” he said, in a low, metallic voice 
which rang pleasantly on the ear. “I have been cutting 
peat, and in the heat my mask melts, and I like to take 
it off. It is months since anyone has been here. I hardly 
expected a visitor. There’s a two-pound cannibal in the 
big pool below the croft. I doubt if he’ll take a fly, but 
I’ll show you where he lies.” 

We crawled along the bank together, until we came to 
a long, slow-running pool which curled beneath an over- 
hanging rowan-tree. At the very first cast there was a 
mighty swirl in the dark water, and I was fast in a 
veritable giant. The excitement of his capture made us 
friends and, as we sat on the bank, surveying the spotted 
beauty, my strange companion gave me his story. It 
was simple enough: five years at a Scottish public school 
and a year at Cambridge; then 1914, the war, and a 
commission in the Seaforths. Fifteen long months in 





———e 


France, two short leaves in England, a girl and the 
inevitable engagement, and then—this. He passed his 
hand over his mask. 

“* When I came back,” he said, ‘‘ I knew that the world 
which lives in the town was not for me. My disfigurement 
was an affliction to my relations and an eyesore to my 
friends, especially to my women friends. She came to 
see me, of course. There was pity, too, in her heart. But 
I knew, with the instinct which comes through suffering, 
that her love was gone. How could beauty such as hers 
chain itself to this ugliness! It’s four years now since I 
came here. Once or twice a year the people from the 
castle come to shoot over the moor, but for the most part 
I never see a soul except Duncan and Cluny! 

‘**Duncan’s my old batman,”’ he explained, in answer 
to the question in my eyes, “a red-headed Highlander, a 
half-wit, who plays the pipes like an angel. Cluny,” he 
said, solemnly, “ is the finest creature that ever breathed.” — 

At the mention of its name the dog jumped up, its eyes 
shining and its great tail wagging contentedly. He bent 
down and stroked its head, while the dog nestled to him 
and licked his face. He looked up for a moment and 
then, very gravely, took off his mask. 

“Cluny! Cluny!” he whispered, and again the dog 
put its paws upon his chest and laid its head against that | 
distorted hideousness. For the dog the man’s disfigurement 
had no terrors. 

“Look! Look!” he cried, and, as I turned away 
involuntarily, a great bitterness entered his heart. “* After 
all, you see, the love of woman is only skin deep. For 
real love one has to go to the dumb animals.” And, , 
with that, he turned and left me without so much as a 
good-bye. 

* 


* * * * * | 


I must have gone about a hundred yards when I heard 
steps behind me. “Forgive me for that unseemly 
outburst,” he said, all out of breath, his huge chest heaving | 
with the exertion of running. ‘“ The sight of a stranger 
unnerved me for a moment. I should be sorry if you 
went away thinking of me with pity in your heart. In 
reality, I am the happiest of men. Come into my cottage 
and have some tea, and Duncan shall play to you.” 

I shall never forget that tea. There were scones and 
oatcakes served hot from the girdle, fresh butter, blaeberry 
jam and “ crowdie.” There was a peat fire, and rows and , 
rows of books: all Stevenson, Jefferies, W. H. Davies, 
Van Dyke’s Little Rivers, Romilly Fedden’s Golden Days 
and other books on fishing, Herman Melville, Borrov, 
unknown books on Scottish history and the Forty-five, 
ponderous tomes on farming and agriculture, and, in 4 | 
corner all by themselves, Jack London’s Call of the Wild 
and Oliphant’s Owd Bob. And, while I ate, he talked. 

“After Cluny, this is my greatest friend,” he said, 
pulling out a copy of Grayson’s Adventures in Contentmenl, 
“‘T owe everything to that book, for it gave me peace o 
mind when the bitterness of despair was still in my heart. | 

“TI won’t disguise from you that the first four months 
were cruel. I couldn’t forget the pleasures of the town. | 
I wanted London, the shops, the lights in the streets, the 
sound of laughing voices, and the friendly roar of the 
traffic. And, every night, as I sat by my fire, the thought 
of Her haunted my soul. I used to see her in the arms of 
other men, dancing away remembrance in the whirl of het 
modern life. There were days when Despair had me fast: 
in her grip, when I sat down to drink myself into forget 
fulness. And it seemed as though I should never settle! 
down. All day I used to tramp the moors, sometimes 


fishing, but, more often, just walking aimlessly, trying 
exhaust myself physically so that at least I might find the) 
sleep which seemed denied to me, 
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“ The work on the farm I left to Duncan, who knew even 
less about farming than I did. The fields, which I had 
undertaken to sow, remained untilled. The timber for 
the fences which I had agreed to put up was never felled. 
Then one day the Duke’s faetor, from whom I lease the 
land, paid me a visit. He spoke to me seriously and 
threatened to cancel my lease. I could see what he 
thought: ‘Another of those unemployable officers.’ 
That saved me. Deep down in me somewhere there’s a 
solid foundation of Scotch obstinacy, and I swore I'd 
prove him wrong. 

* And so I buckled to, making mistakes, but every day 
learning something new. Then, as the fields which I had 
ploughed began to bear fruit, a new joy entered my heart. 
I began to take a pride in my farm and to find happiness 
in labour. I got to grips with Nature. I wanted to 
know how things grew and why they grew. I began to 
study the wild flowers and the haunts of the trout and 
the birds. Every day brought me new discoveries and 
fresh interests. 

“Then one evening, three years ago, a tinker’s caravan 
came and camped beside the stream. As I was walking 
home from the upper field, I came suddenly upon the 
man, a great half-drunken lout, belabouring a young 
dog with a stick which would have broken the back of a 
cart-horse. He had a string round its neck, and the poor 
little beggar writhed on the ground, yelping as though its 
heart would burst. 

“When the scoundrelly brute refused to stop, I knocked 
him down and left him two pounds for the dog. That 
was how I found Cluny. For days and nights I fought 
for the little fellow’s life, not leaving his side. Then one 
morning he stood up slowly, shook himself and licked my 
hand, and I knew that he was safe. 

“His recovery seemed somehow symbolical of my own 
regeneration, and I grew to love him. For weeks I was 
haunted by the fear that he had been stolen and that 
someone would reclaim him. You can see for yourself 
what a fine creature he is. But no one has ever come, 
and God help whoever tries to claim him now! I have 
trained him until he can do almost everything except talk, 
and I’m not sure he couldn’t do that if the need arose. 
And so, gradually, I grew more contented with my lot, 
until one morning I awoke and knew that I had found 
happiness.” 

He rose from his chair and strode up and down the 
narrow room. ‘‘ Why, man,” he cried, excitedly, “I 
wouldn’t change now even if you gave me back my face 
and ten thousand a year with it. Just think what my 
lot would have been if I had never been disfigured. I 
know now that from the beginning I was never made for 
the towns. I used to wish for pity, but now I have learnt 
to give it, and in solemn truth my heart goes out to the 
people of the cities. In that quest for new sensations 
how many of those smiling faces are masks which hide 
uglier wounds than mine: those painted ladies, or men 
with uneasy consciences, caught in the relentless machine 
of pleasure which drags them round for days, for months, 
for years, and then breaks them! What love can exist in 
that market where all things are to be bought and sold? 
And the rich! Why, most of them haven't even a 
dog ! ” ‘ 

As he shook hands with me at the door, there was a 
smile in his eyes that spoke more eloquently than words 
of a faith which had been found and would never be lost. 
“Come again,” he said; ‘“ I’ll be glad to see you.” 

As I made my way home, the evening sun was dipping 
behind the hills, and the valley was flooded with p.rple 
light. There was a stillness in the air, broken every now 
and then by the hoarse call of the blackcock from the 


heather. At the top of the hil] I turned and looked back. 
He was still standing at the door, the faithful Cluny at 
his feet. From the cottage came the sound of the tuning 
of pipes, and then Duncan broke into a pibroch. Half-wit 
or no, the man could play, and the plaintive melody filled 
my soul with content. I had gone fishing and I had found 
a man who had conquered life. 


R. H. Bruce Locxwart. 


BIRD POPULATION 


ALSE perspective and an obsession for pursuing 
F rarities have in the past prevented ornithologists 
from recognising the real problems of bird life, 
and have focussed their energies on relatively insignificant 
aspects. Of course, there have been exceptions, but on the 
whole the science is in the interesting position of finding 
nearly all its more important possible discoveries remaining 
to be made. In the revaluation which has lately taken 
place two particular questions have come to the fore: 
migration (studied by means of numbered rings) and the 
problems connected with territory. But in working upon 
them it soon becomes clear that valid conclusions will not be 
possible until several other inextricably entangled lines are 
also followed up. For example, the theory of territory 
has been found impossible to pursue much further until 
adequate statistics are available of the numbers of birds 
in relation to the soil and to other forms of life. 

Although some optimistic journalists have stated that a 
bird census of this country is about to be undertaken, it is 
obvious that for ten or twenty years at least no such scheme 
will be practicable, owing to the scarcity of trained observers. 
The prospect of any accurate knowledge of the bird popula- 
tion being obtained on a national scale is decidedly remote. 
The census at present being carried out by the Editors of 
British Birds is limited to heronries in Great Britain, and in 
spite of the fact that the heron is a conspicuous and familiar 
species, and in breeding quarters comparatively simple to 
count, serious difficulty has been found in arranging for the 
country to be covered. Counties like Derbyshire, Cornwall, 
Northumberland, and a large part of Devon and Wales 
prove surprisingly backward, and while there seems no 
doubt that the census of heronries will provide a sub- 
stantially accurate inventory of the breeding places in 
Great Britain of this single species, and will throw a good 
deal of light on mere general questions, the bird population 
of the British Isles must for a long time remain conjectural. 

If you have no facts it seems an accepted practice to 
invent them, and by giving the imagination a free rein it 
may be possible to persuade observers to think more 
readily in terms of population, even though no addition to 
knowledge can be claimed. The following speculations are 
put down simply with that aim in view; they are quite 
tentative, and if they provoke disagreement so much the 
better. Conflicting interpretations of bird economics can 
only be settled by recourse to a census, and in the present 
confusion that is an outcome to be encouraged. 

There are 56 million acres in Great Britain, of which 
about 16} are permanent pasture, 144 rough grazing, 14} 
arable, and less than 2} woodland. By another calculation 
there are 13} million acres of waste land, but this category 
overlaps on a large scale with permanent pasture. The 
actual area of commons seems to be under 1? million 
acres. It is necessary to consider, at any rate, these 
elementary figures in order to appreciate, what an extra- 
ordinarily small proportion of the land surface is occupied 
by buildings, gardens, roads, railways and the remaining 
paraphernalia of civilisation which seem so prominent 
from a human point of view and so negligible from an 
avian one. 
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To deny that the house-sparrow is the commonest 
British bird appears, judging by the popular reaction, to 
be considered worse than atheism, yet it is simply because 
the sparrow’s habitat coincides with our own, and also 
because all small brown birds are generally counted as 
*‘ sparrows,” that this surprising belief has arisen. Even 
in London there seems to be no appreciable area where 
house-sparrows average more than 10 per acre, and to 
reckon on more than 4 million acres of sparrow territory 
in Great Britain with an average density of 2 per acre 
seems unreasonable according to our existing data. That 
would give a sparrow population of 8 million ; I think 6 or 7 
million a more probable estimate. The robin, less dependent 
on man and capable of living on very restricted territory, 
must be very much commoner, and is possibly our most 
numerous species with a strength of something like 16 or 17 
million. The chaffinch may have about 10 million, the 
starling and willow-wren perhaps 9 million, and the 
meadow-pipit, the characteristic small bird of the moors, 
uplands, and levels which cover so much of the land surface 
of this country, can hardly be put lower than 8 million. 
Next we might risk placing the yellowhammer, perhaps 
6 million strong, the whitethroat and blackbird (say, 5 
million), and the throstle with quite 20 per cent. less. We 
are now committed to ten dominant species with an aggre- 
gate strength of somewhere about 80 million birds. Ob- 
viously from this level onwards the number of candidates 
for each place becomes much greater and the difficulty of 
making even a decent guess appears forbidding ; the blue 
tit, linnet, lapwing, black-headed gull, great tit, greenfinch, 
rook (which, in spite of its conspicuous position, cannot be 
much more than 2 million strong), dunnock, swallow, 
partridge, wood pigeon, pied wagtail, swift, red grouse, and 
curlew may be suggested as among the runners-up, in some- 
thing like that order. The question next arising is the 
estimated population on which these detailed guesses are 
based. That total, for the whole of Great Britain, I should 
put at something like 150 million, or between 2 and 8 birds 
per acre. 

By this stage any such list must have provoked so much 
disagreement that my remaining space may most profitably 
be devoted to reinforcing and explaining it. It is my 
opinion, based upon much census work of my own, and the 
results of others which I have been permitted to use, that 
the prevailing idea of bird populations is greatly inflated. 
As a rule the fallacy is only implicit, or is expressed too 
vaguely for useful discussion, but Mr. McWilliam’s recent 
Birds of Bute supplies a statistical statement of the case 
which has rather surprisingly been accepted by some 
authorities, and is worth the trouble of refuting. He 
suggests—to do him justice, in a very tentative manner— 
that there may be 400,000 birds on Bute, the area of 
which he gives as 60 square miles, with a resultant density 
of 6,000 to 7,000 per square mile, or, roughly, 10 per acre. 
The real area, according to the Britannica and such other 
works as I have consulted, is about 49 square miles, making 
the alleged density more like 18 per acre. This estimate 
seems excessive, and proves on examination to rest (apart 
from general impressions) simply on a guess at the number 
of roosting rooks and a series of game and vermin bags, the 
significance of which seems to me seriously strained. After 
showing that in recent years the bag of red grouse is about 
5,000, he proceeds to deduce an autumn grouse population 
of 10,000 (one per three acres of the entire island) and on 
increasingly slender evidence to cite 18 other species 
(beside rook and red grouse) as of apparently equal 
abundance. These, then, are credited with 200,000 as a 
total, and the remaining species with as many again. We 
are asked to believe that Bute has twenty species of 
approximately equal numbers comprising altogether only 


50 per cent. of the entire population. After making many 





—— 


actual counts of birds in six different countries I can on] 
say that both propositions seem to me quite untenable, 
Thus, in a census in §.E. France the four strongest species 
made up over 50 per cent. of the recorded population ; jn 
Ireland the first three had 66 per cent. of the whole; jn 
Germany, four had 77 per cent. ; on 231 acres of grassland 
near Oxford in summer the first three (excluding mere 
passengers) came to about 50 per cent.; even on very 
mixed ground in Surrey the first eight had about 66 per 
cent., and all the other census results I know, including the 
American, point to the same conclusion that over any 
considerable area a handful of species will come out over. 
whelmingly dominant. It is theoretically most improbable 
that Bute has as many as twenty forms of anything like 
equal strength, and, if it had, to credit the remainder with 
as much again is to defy all available data. Moreover, the 
bag of a species like snipe is no evidence at all of population, 
You might shoot twenty snipe in a season on ground which 
never harboured half a dozen simultaneously. By shooting 
you clear the way for a successor, and when you are situated 
on a great passage route the supply is not likely to fail. The 
fact that a given number was shot in a season therefore 
proves nothing. There is no theoretical reason why that 
number should not exceed the snipe population of the island 
at any one time; at best it bears no ascertainable relation 
to it. But even if we agree with Mr. McWilliam in taking 
grouse bags as a fair basis the resultant population is not 
necessarily large. According to the returns for 1924 there 
were shot in all Scotland 86,500 brace; in 1925, 25,080 
brace; in 1926, 37,425 brace; and in 1927, 65,195 brace; 
the highest of these yielding on this method of reckoning 
a total red grouse population of only just over 260,000. 
In that case there could hardly be a million in the British 
Isles, and my estimate given above would be very generous 
indeed. I shall be surprised if the heron census produces 
12,000 breeding pairs in the whole of Great Britain, and 
the heron counts as one of our commoner birds. We see 
the highly favoured hedges, gardens, coppices, marshes 
and cliffs with their crowded inhabitants and overlook the 
enormous moors, pastures, forests and tilled fields where 
population is remarkably thin. Averaged over Great 
Britain the first count for little. Our bird population is 
much smaller than we are apt to think. 
E. M. NICHOLSON. 


Music 


THE JUDGMENT OF POSTERITY 

CANNOT but admire Mr. Ernest Newman for 
| having devoted two columns on two successive , 

Sundays to my Musical Meanderings, even although 
it is chiefly to express his disagreement with one of my 
arguments. Mr. Newman concludes by issuing me 4 
challenge which I shall deal with elsewhere. Here | 
wish to discuss the general question at issue between us. 
It began by Mr. Newman’s expressing his doubt as to the 
esthetic rightness of the famous cacophonous Introduction 
of Mozart’s C major Quartet. Mr. Newman says: 


Mr. Turner, as his other remarks about Sarti show, is all too 
easily inclined to see only what he wants to see. He has cotl- 
pletely missed my point about Sarti’s famous condemnation of 
the Introduction to Mozart’s C major Quartet. One broad 
inescapable fact remains after all our discussion of this subject— 
that tens of thousands of people during the last century and a half 
have been a trifle doubtful about that introduction; it is only 
yesterday, comparatively speaking, that Sir Henry Hadow pro 
nounced the thing to be an “enigma.” Mr. Turner scouts the | 
idea that there is anything wrong with the introduction and, | 
with amazing innocence, says ‘“‘ Bravo!’ to Haydn’s verdict 
that “if Mozart wrote the passage like that he must have had | 
his reason for doing so.” Surely it is as clear as anything 0 | 


earth can be that Haydn was hedging. 
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The dispute between Mr. Newman and myself is due 
to a difference of emphasis as regards the general question ; 
for I take it that Mr. Newman would not deny the 
possibility of a composer of genius writing music which 
would have to wait for its full appreciation to future 
generations? Mr. Newman, however, says flatly that 
the Introduction to the C major Quartet is not such a 
piece of music. Now we start with the fact that most of 
Mozart’s contemporaries thought it wrong. Were they 
right? Mr. Newman says Yes because it is now a 
hundred and fifty years since it was written, and I, Mr. 
Newman, dislike it still, Sir Henry Hadow pronounces it 
an “ enigma,” and during these hundred odd years tens of 
thousands of people “ have been a trifle doubtful.” Well, 
against this I quoted Haydn’s verdict and gave myself 
as one of the other tens of thousands who see nothing 
wrong with the Introduction. Here is a clear difference 
of «xsthetic judgment which can only be settled by the 
course of time. 

Now if this were an isolated example in Mozart’s music, 
common sense would support Mr. Newman’s contention ; 
but I quoted contemporary evidence to show that much 
of what, to-day, we all (including Mr. Newman and Sir 
Henry Hadow) admire and like in Mozart’s music was 
thought detestable and definitely wrong one hundred odd 
years ago. Sarti said: ‘“‘ Mozart must have ears cased 
with iron,” and that he wrote like a man who could not 
distinguish between D sharp and E flat. Mr. Newman tries 
to explain this away by saying that Sarti was expressing 
the views of men “ who still thought for strings in the 
pure scale.”” Now this really will not do! If Mr. Newman 
will reflect a moment, I am sure he must agree that his 
quick wit is here trying to bluff the innocent Mr. Turner. 
Mozart was a string player as well as a keyboard player, 
his father was a renowned violin teacher, and Mozart was 
far more famous for his sensitive ear than Sarti or any 
other contemporary musician. Are we to imagine that 
Mozart could not think in the pure scales? Does Mr. 
Newman seriously contend that Mozart’s daring harmonies 
and modulations were due to his having an ear that could 
not distinguish between D sharp and E flat? Either we 
must think that or we must accept Sarti’s criticism at its 
face value as the expression of a musician whose imagina- 
tion was shocked by the strangeness and originality of 
Mozart’s musical ideas. 

And in this reading of Sarti’s criticism we are supported 
by other evidence. A well-known musical amateur of 
the time, Prince Louis Ferdinand, on his first hearing 
of some of the string quartets, kept stopping the per- 
formance, declaring the players were making mistakes ; 
and when they pointed out to him that they were only 
playing what was written, he tore up the parts in disgust. 
Others declared that Mozart wrote too many notes, and 
there is a mass of evidence to show that his music sounded 
bizarre and complex to his contemporaries. Further, we 
have the fact that Mozart was never given an official 
position in Vienna, that he died a pauper and was buried 
in a pauper’s grave, and that lesser men than he—men 
whose music is totally forgotten to-day—were far more 
successful. 

I am prepared to admit that if Mozart, instead of dying 
at thirty-six, had died, like Wagner, at the age of seventy, 
he would probably by the end of his life have been acclaimed 
as a great man. Just before his death he was offered an 
appointment at the Cathedral of St. Stephen’s, and with 
the success of The Magic Flute (due, however, not so 
much to Mozart as to Schickaneder) the tide may have been 
about to turn. But remember, we are here dealing with 
& great man whose pure genius as a musician was so 
prodigious as to be without a parallel in history. Never- 
theless, he died obscure and neglected. 


I 


And now we come to the case of Wagner. Mr. Newman 


says: 

The legend that Wagner met with nothing but rebuffs and 
misunderstanding during his lifetime is the biggest imposture 
ever practised upon the reading public. The truth is that no 
composer, before or since, ever drew such audiences during his 
lifetime or evoked such wild enthusiasm. 

Completely contradictory pictures of Wagner’s life can be 
drawn according to where the emphasis is placed. Mr. 
Newman makes me the following challenge : 

I will make Mr. Turner a sporting offer. Wagner's prose writings, 
letters, and so on run to many thousands of pages. If in all those 
thousands of pages Mr. Turner can find and supply the readers 
of the Sunday Times with a single passage tending to show that 
Wagner at any time of his life believed that his music was too 
advanced for the general public and that he would have to wait 
a generation or two before the musical sense of the world progressed 
sufficiently to appreciate it, I will give Mr. Turner during the 
coming Covent Garden season the best dinner that London can 
provide. On the other hand, if within a month he cannot produce 
any such passage, he is to admit his failure publicly and I am 
to be his guest on the same conditions. Will he accept my 
friendly offer ? 

This offer is very adroitly worded. There are plenty of 
passages in Wagner’s writings where he speaks of himself 
as a failure. After the fiasco of Tannhduser in Paris in 
1861, at the age of forty-eight, he says (I think he refers 
to the Wesendoncks, whom he met in Vienna after leaving 
Paris): ‘‘ I could see that my friends had now made up 
their minds to consider me as a failure,” or words to that 
effect. And in one of his letters a year or two later, when 
over fifty years old, he writes: “‘ Something must go right 
soon or I am finished.” I am quoting from memory, as 
I am away from all my books. Berlioz when in London 
met Wagner, and wrote to a friend in France, saying : 
‘“* Wagner is here and declares that in forty years he will 
be master of the musical world.” 

Now I ask Mr. Newman what would have happened 
if King Ludwig of Bavaria had not saved Wagner at the 
critical moment when he was fifty-three years old, hounded 
from city to city by creditors and not knowing where to 
turn or what to do? Once the treasury of the Kingdom 
of Bavaria was behind him and he could get his works 
performed at the State Opera House in Munich, regardless 
of expense and with artists chosen by himself, it was 
possible to give the public the opportunity of getting to 
enjoy his music. And the more they heard it the more 
they liked it; but they had to hear it first. 

But if Mr. Newman asks me whether I consider that 
Wagner’s music was in advance of his time, I would answer 
emphatically Yes, but not to so great a degree as some 
of the music of other composers! Of all the great names 
in the history of music, Wagner’s owes least of its fame 
to any essential profundity of musical thought which 
only time can reveal. It is the virtuoso quality which 
makes Wagner so eminent. Even so, if Wagner had not 
made so complex an appeal to the public he would have 
had far less appreciation in his lifetime than he got. But 
he was a great showman, he had a remarkable histrionic 
talent and knew how to be effective in the theatre as few 
composers have known it. And it is just because Wagner 
was not sufficiently in advance of his age that we are now 
beginning to get tired of him. I prophesy that in another 
fifty years the critical public will care less for Wagner's 
music than for that of other composers who preceded him, 
and who have so far made less noise in the world. 

It does not necessarily follow that the more appreciation 
an artist has in his lifetime the less posterity will find of 
value in him, but it is true that if all he has to say 
is apparent and available to his own generation; if there 
is nothing more; if, in other words, he is in no way in 
advance of his age, then posterity will have no use for him. 


W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE are more reasons than one for urging some 
publisher to bring out a Vernon Lee Anthology. 
In the first place, it would be a scrap-book of 
penetrating observations and beautiful pictures, and, 
secondly, it would make many read the books from which 
those extracts were taken—to their own great advantage 
and delight. I happen to be staying in a house in the 
library of which all her works have been collected. I 
have been dipping into one volume after another to remind 
myself of their contents. There is no doubt that Vernon 
Lee will be read by posterity, for there is in her work a 
unique combination of intellectual curiosity and imaginative 
sensibility. It is a combination which should appeal to 
readers to-day, but comparatively few are aware of the 
stimulus and satisfaction they can get from her books. 
Many are out of print, others forgotten. Contemporary 
fame now requires careful tending if it is to flourish, and 
Vernon Lee strikes one as having been careless of hers. 
Partly, perhaps, because fame came to her so easily in 
early youth, and partly because disinterested ardour and 
vigour of attention, which are the life-breath of her prose, 
are apt to make their possessor oblivious of the chess- 
board on which the game for reputation is played. When 
Vernon Lee first began to write, good work looked after 
itself. The smaller public to whom it appealed had no 
need to raise their voices to carry authority ; the rumour 
that Browning and Pater admired her was enough to 
secure for her work that respectful attention which is as 
necessary for a book as silence for the appreciation of 
music. In the roaring babel of evanescent praise to-day 
the verdict of authority is hardly heard. Probably every 
one of Vernon Lee’s recent books has been “ well re- 
viewed;” but the effect of ‘ta good review” is 
rendered nugatory now by the same praise being given to 
hundreds of books almost worthless. It is not from lack 
of appreciation but of discrimination in their critics that 
authors now suffer; their reviewers, though they write 
better than their predecessors, have debased the currency 
of praise. 
* * * 

Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy (1880), her 
first book, is one which would delight many among precisely 
that generation of readers which knows least about her 
work, It is a work of imaginative and lively learning. 
The main idea of the book is to settle the place occupied 
by musical drama in the history of the Italian mind, and 
it contains the best studies of Metastasio and Goldoni, 
and the development of the comedy of masks, I have read. 
It is an extraordinary book for anyone under twenty to 
have written. It has been already reprinted once, but I 
believe I am right in saying that it is again out of print. 
The preface to that reprint shows the increased flexibility 
and pace of her later prose, though the style of the book 
itself is abundant, allusive and vivid. In her second book 
Belcaro, I remember most vividly a discourse upon 
** Cherubino,” intricate, elaborate (the reader of Vernon 
Lee was asked, from the day she first started writing, 
to enjoy and share the pursuit of an idea as much as the 
possession of it), and proving that Mozart in composing 
airs for the librettist D’Aponte, left out Beaumarchais’ 
Cherubino, changing the levity of that little jackanapes 
into something far more lovely and significant. 

* * * 


I think her next book was a fairy-story, The Prince of 
the Hundred Soups, which would still delight imaginative 
children; and that was followed by Ottilie, an eighteenth- 
century idyll, a charming piece of sentiment. The preface 
explains the attraction that fiction has always had for 
Vernon Lee; her approach to it, and also, perhaps, why 
she has never written a memorable novel: 

The essayist is studying an old town, a historical character, an 
epoch of intellectual life. In so doing it is next to impossible that 
there should not come into his mind all manner of things which the 
cruel distinction, separating him from the novelist, forbids his even 
having the satisfaction of working out, of explaining. When an 


essayist tells you about this or that Italian or Flemish or German 
city, about the old houses and belfries and porticoes, about the 
history of the past, do you think that he has told you all that he 


might 2 Why, he would have told you about certain men and 
women of former days whom he saw in those houses and under 
those porticoes; he might have confided to you curious scraps of 
stories told him by the chimes in those towers. But all that would 
not have been true; it would have been partly romance, bosh, 
balderdash, anything you like, but not fact. Hence it must not be 
said. Again, with regard to the historical person; how many 
readers guess at the terrible temptation of the poor essayist to tell 
you some adventures and thoughts and feelings which he feels 
perfectly persuaded happened in the life and passed through the 
mind of the historical character ? But who dares, without any 
facts in support, merely from his own strong conviction, to take 
away the reputation of some long dead man or woman, much less 
to reinstate him or her in it ? Such things are permissible only to 
respectable historians ; essayists must not encroach on the novelist’s 
ground. 


This was written in 1883, and those prohibitions are no 
longer so severe; but the passage explains why she has 
so often deviated into fiction, to return again to the inter- 
pretation of the past and of contemporary life, through 
the medium of things seen and facts observed. The 
Spirit of Rome, The Sentimental Traveller, The Haunted 
Woods, The Tower of the Mirrors, Genius Loci, and re- 
cently The Golden Keys (1925) show that she has mastered 
more and more completely the art of suggestion as an 
essayist. Apart, however, from her fiction, which has 
aimed at supplementing her essays, such as Pope Jacynth 
and other Fantastic Tales, she has also written stories for 
their own sake. Of these the most curious is the forgotten, 
and now hardly procurable, three-volume novel, Miss 
Brown (1884). It is not a good novel, but it is extraordin- 
arily interesting as a document. In the first place it was 
thought disquietingly improper, and for a while the authoress 
was even bracketed in the minds of Mudie-readers with 
the audacious young Mr. George Moore. No grounds for 
this comparison will be visible to-day, but you will be 
conscious that the novelist is aware in her descriptions 
that the pre-Raphaelitism and estheticism of the ’eighties 
were associated in the imaginations of her readers with 
sinister selfishness and a vague and awful sensuality. 


* * * 


Her discourses upon the spirit of place, apart from the 
frequently beautiful precision of the writing, are delightful 
because there is so much knowledge of history behind 
them, and not only of history, but of ideas and creeds. 
They are the work of one who is at once extremely 
responsive to immediate impressions and eager to unpack 
the message those external impressions convey to the 
mind. Few writers are at once so sensitively receptive 
and so passionately curious as Vernon Lee. It is this 
blend of the restless intellectual analyst and the satisfied 
aboundingly grateful «esthetic observer which is so fascin- 
ating. A large part of her work has been in the direction 
of abstract discursion. Gospels of Anarchy (Unwin, 
1908), Vital Lies (1912), are remarkable books. The 
former contains an admirable discussion of Tolstoy’s 
zesthetics and the social philosophy of H. G. Wells; the 
latter (two volumes), of Pragmatism, Modernism, anthro- 
pological apologetics and Sorel’s Syndicalist Myth; the 
last two essays upon “ The Rehabilitation of Obscurity ” 
and ‘“*‘ Humanism ” are much to the point to-day. Satan 
the Waster (Bodley Head, 1920), “a philosophic war 
trilogy with notes and introduction,” is perhaps the best 
armoury of pacifist arguments in existence. Mr. Birrell 
said of Hazlitt that it is possible to live like a gentleman 
for a whole year on his ideas. The same might be said 
of Vernon Lee. It was only after reviewing The Lion and 
the Fox on this page by Mr. Wyndham Lewis that I 
followed up his reference (highly contemptuous) to Vernon 
Lee’s Euphorion (1884). The essay ‘The Italy of 
Elizabethan Dramatists’ in Euphorion is an admirable 
piece of imaginative divination, and to it Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis is indebted for one of the principal ideas in his own 
book: that Elizabethan tragedy was to a large extent 
the result of the “ terrified and fascinated glimpse of the 
men of the barbarous North at the strange Italy of the 
Renaissance,” that that tragic impulse was due to “ the 
sudden sight, by rude and imaginative young nations, of 
the splendid and triumphant wickedness of Italy.” It 1s 
a fine eloquent essay crammed with knowledge, lit by 
psychological insight; and, like so much that she has 
written, absorbing to read and “‘ damned good to steal from. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


War Among Ladies. By ELreanor Scorr. Benn. 


Storming Heaven. By Ratpu Fox. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Study in Bronze. By EstHer Hyman. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


These are three promising books, united by the same level 
of style and construction and the same fundamental point of 
view. The first is.a bitter attack on the educational system, 
the second a picturesque account of modern Russia, the third 
the tale of a coloured girl from the West Indies who comes to 
England to gain freedom. All three books are criticisms of 
society, as it appears from underneath, to the inefficient teacher 
in a more-than-inefficient girl school, the renegade slum child 
from America who escapes its civilisation only to find that of 
Russia worse, and the talented half-caste who hopes that she 
will be accepted by England, whose culture she worships, as 
easily as by Jamaica, whose materialism she hates. All three 
are disappointed: the schoolmistress is turned out, the boy 
imprisoned for murder, and the dark poetess packed off to 
Jamaica again. Yet the conclusions are not mere confessions of 
hopeless exasperation, but of the logical conditions of society as 
it now is, and—treated as such by the authors—they seem the 
only end to their well-stated cases. The books are all examples 
of constructive satire, they do not merely bait the respectable 
classes, but to a large extent take their point of view. Study 
in Bronze is written almost without indignation ; it seems to be 
a plain analysis of disillusion such as might be applied to the 
hopes and fears of any young girl who thought herself a poetess 
and socially worthy of better things, and for this reason is a 
more sympathetic picture of the colour problem than the usual 
fireworks let loose on the subject. Both Lucea of Study in 
Bronze and John of Storming Heaven inherited a real streak of 
depravity, one sensual, one criminal, from their mixed and 
nameless parents, and this in both proved stronger than their 
idealism and the standards they had learnt to cultivate. To 
this extent society was right to distrust them, and they deserved 
all they got, and to this extent the two novels are fairer and 
deeper than if they had been one-sided pleadings for a hopeless 
cause. 

War Among Ladies is a remarkable book. It shows a section 
of a large girls’ school which is being ruined by an inefficient 
mistress. The first part shows the staff chafing through a summer 
term because Miss Cullen, out of date and hopeless, refuses to 
forfeit her pension by resigning, although her failure as a French 
mistress means disaster to all the colleagues who have dealings 
with her class. We see the feeble headmistress, the vindictive 
cliques of varying gentility that gradually unite against the 
offender, and Miss Cullen, pitilessly portrayed in her weakness 
and obstinacy, bravely and fatuously trying to carry on. The 
satire in this first part is cruelly penetrating. The reader is soon 
drawn in to storm and rage, and, when it is finished, there 
remains that acrid aftertaste of satisfaction which is the flavour 
of sincere and uncompromising hatred, the blend of wit and 
indignation that, from the point of view of literature, is as rich 
as it is rare. The characters and confederation of the witnesses 
are described with real insight, but better still are the casual 
descriptions of school in a summer term: not that balmy glow 
of summer evenings which we know so well from school stories, 
but the desperate sense of heat and irritation, the afternoon 
sun streaming through schoolroom windows on to a litter of 
papers, or melting the butter on the deal tables laid for tea. 
The remainder of the book is more tragic and less satirical. A 
new term and new mistresses arrive, and we see the struggle 
between Miss Cullen and her enemies set beside that of a new 
mistress who finds herself gradually being drawn into the fray 
and gradually degraded. Not even Miss Cullen’s failures with 
her form or her colleagues are as grisly as the picture of this 
young girl, aware of the staff’s hysterical ill-humour and yet 
seeing herself being slowly infected with it. The book is a kind 
of academic Dracula. Meanwhile the inspectress descends, and 
a round robin is sent about Miss Cullen. She retaliates by 
calling the inspectress in again; the latter, anxious only to 
improve her career by a reputation for sweeping clean, returns, 
with veil and skep, and disinfects the hive. Cullen is the first 
to be turned off, but all the older mistresses are doomed, the 
heroine is able to marry, the rest settle down to a lower spell of 
penury and bondage, without references, without pensions, 
while only the inspectress prospers and continues “to climb 
the iron ladder to her barren goal.” 

Of course Besley is not a normal school, but the ingredients 
of it exist in every normal school, and one does not feel that 
the book is in any way exaggerated. We are shown all that is 
good in the characters, and some of them, the new mistresses, 


7s. 6d. 


Moore the art teacher, Rowan the games mistress, are as attrac- 
tive as could be found anywhere—but they escape the real 
inner life of Besley. The love interest is a little commonplace, 
and the occasional use of the first person breaks the thread of 
the story. The book is well written, but the style is deliberately 
not noticeable ; most people will be amused and harrowed by 
the glimpse of this unfamiliar world and impressed by the 
author’s sympathy and fairness. War Among Ladies ranks 
with The Lanchester Tradition and Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill 
as forming the three Dantesque circles—public school, private 
school, girls’ school—of the usher’s hell, and Besley certainly 
deserves a place in the lowest, not so much for the picture 
of the miserable Cullen as for the pathos of Villa Kennedy, 
longing for liberty in those moments of panic, fatigue, and self- 
pity when she realises that she is trapped in a prison where 
happiness does not exist outside of sleep, where even home- 
sickness is numbed by overwork, and where good looks and 
good qualities wilt visibly in the hothouse of malice and intrigue. 
This is an admirable first novel, the satire is passionate, but not 
vindictive, the plot is well constructed, the dialogue convincing, 
the characters true. 

Storming Heaven must cover more geography than any recent 
novel. The hero is discovered in San Francisco after an episode 
in Tsientsin, and we follow him to Vladivostok, across Siberia 
to Turkestan, and up through South Russia to Moscow, where 
it ends. John Johnson is brought up by Russians in the slums 
of an American seaport, his father was an English sailor, his 
mother a Pacific islander. He cordially hates American civi- 
lisation, crosses to Siberia, and joins a group of travelling actcrs. 
The rest of the book describes his adventures in Siberia in the 
stormy period after the War. There is much raiding and blood- 
shed, a journey to Tashkent over the steppes, and an interest- 
ing picture of life in Moscow. This book gives an authentic 
picture of post-war Russia; one realises its enormous size, the 
struggle of Bolshevik materialism against its legacy from Asia, 
the amazing vigour of the new society that is being formed. 
There is a variety of characters, progressive Bolsheviks, medizval 
Tartar chiefs, gipsies, bandits, unwanted intellectuals, out- 
moded aristocrats, Mormons, Americans, priests. It is a romantic 
modern Odyssey, rather too romantic in certain passages, but 
conveying on the whole an amazing impression of authenticity. 
The picaresque novel is a form very well suited to the present 
day. John Johnson is not unlike the Lazarillo, but except in 
the first few pages it is not as real and as hard bitten as if it 
had been told in the first person as the form requires. The effect 
is that the book tends in places to become a catalogue of choses 
vues. There is a thread of plot in the novel by which most of 
the characters are united. The inner drama concerns the 
development of John, his love affair with a young Russian girl 
and later with a gipsy dancer whom he murders ; one sees his 
genuine hatred of success and respectability triumphing over 
the influence of his friends, his fiancée, and his own good qualities. 
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The slums will always claim him. This is as it should be. The 
wild, violent, anti-social strain in this orphan is the most real 
thing about him. It rebels against Bolshevism as it rebelled against 
America, and we are spared the too frequent conclusion of the 
young villain transfigured by high love and stiff collar. This 
is one of the best novels of adventure, for it is more than a novel 
of adventure. It leaves a depressing picture of modern Russia 
but a just one, so many lost causes, such unpleasant substitutes. 
The reader is left with a decided preference for action, a desire 
to go to Semipalatinsk, and a feeling of humility at the little he 
has undergone compared to the tragic vicissitudes of these 
millions of people. Mr. Fox’s danger is an excess of romanti- 
cism, his characters tend to become types through being so 
conscious of what makes them typical. It is dangerous for beggars 
to regard themselves as symbols of the eternal Asia in Russian 
life, though it is the contrast between Asia and Bolshevik Russia 
that is the real romance of the book. This is, above all, a des- 
cription of Siberia, and hence, apart from the ordinary novel 
about Russia, though here even the Romantic Russians of 1922 
seem identical with those of 1904 (Andrusha, for instance, might 
be the Alyosha of Tinker’s Leave)—it is, as in Ireland, the workers 
who have changed. 

Study in Bronze is less pretentious than its title but infinitely 
superior to the cover. Lucea is a Jamaican half-caste, brought 
up by a series of nurses and a sage and cynical father who is 
killed in the war. She comes to England and lives in London, 
writing poetry. She has a passionate love affair with a bank 
clerk, who is ashamed to be seen with her, leaves him, and 
at twenty-seven returns to Jamaica. This is a much better 
book than Punch and Judy, the author's first novel, and avoids 
the pitfalls which seem to be always yawning before this kind of 
heroine. There are two kinds of thriller in fiction. In the one 
the reader is afraid for the hero at the end of every chapter, in 
the other for the author—as the heroine seems about to succeed, 
in that way so common in fiction, at everything she tries to do. 
Miss Hyman keeps one breathless as the heroine appears likely 
to realise one of her impossible day dreams, but always she is 
saved. At twelve she publishes a poem—it is inconceivably 
bad—and the whole book is a series of disillusions on an ascending 
scale. Miss Hyman is brave enough to let the heroine plead for 
herself, and without being told, we are made to realise the 
luscious streak inherited from her mother that her father is 
unable to destroy and which, latent in her poetry, blossoms out 
in the one love affair which is her undoing. The picture of 
Jamaica is limited, but genuine. She does not sufficiently rub 
in the dust of Kingston, the amazing bigotry of its society, or 
the real mummifying beauty of the air. The North shore, St. 
Anns, and the return to Port Royal are much better done, but 
the picture should have been a little more overloaded to contrast 
with the London episodes to follow. We see Lucea still hoping 
for fame and house parties, growing more used to the middle- 
class Bohemia in which she lives. Her poems get better, but 
still not good enough, and finally comes the bank clerk, to take 
the place of all her romance about England, to give form to all 
her nobler day dreams. Their affair is a most convincing study 
of passion, and though the whole description is almost entirely 
physical it leaves a tragic impression, for Lucea, with all her 
reading and fine feeling,is forced to accept the sensual estimate of 
her which is all the correct and sensual bank clerk can manage to 
give. We see that the colour feeling, though strong in the class 
into which Lucea desires admittance, is replaced in the lower 
by a cowardice that is infinitely worse. Lucea’s lover has no 
prejudice except the fear of being seen with her by people who 
have. She returns to Jamaica, though she would have done 
better to have gone to France. There is very little bitterness 
in this book either, for Lucea is usually the better for each dis- 
illusion—by the time she leaves England she has no men friends 
but an elderly business man too paternal to marry her, and her 
women companions are all prostitutes. So much for her dreams 
of fame and society. She has, however, had an almost tropical 
love-affair and made friends with a young poet (more convincing 
than this type usually is) so that she has at least a deeper imag- 
ination from which to write. There is charm in the heroine 
and a sincerity and colour about this novel which make it a 
pleasure to read. The vitality, apart from the love story, is a 
little defective. CyriL CONNOLLY. 


RALEIGH 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By Mirron Wa.tpman. 
Series. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

No character in the whole bright pageant of sixteenth-century 
England is more difficult to ‘ place’ than that of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. To his contemporaries—or to most of them—he was, 
as Mr. Milton Waldman says, an upstart, untrustworthy, 


Golden Hind 


grasping, overbearing, owing his success as much to the capricious 
middle-aged lady who sat on the throne as to his own versatile 
talents. To the seventeenth century, on the other hand, 
he became a hero, an immaculate Sir Galahad, summing up in 
his own person all the glories and shining qualities of an age of 
great men just passed. Inthe nineteenth century he was brought 
down rather heavily from this pedestal—too heavily, Mr. 
Waldman thinks. And all these different views of Raleigh are 
not to be explained by the mere fact that he was a born actor, 
though that is true enough. They are only to be explained 
by admitting the extraordinary diversity of the man. There 
were, in actual fact, as many different Raleighs as even the 
historians have discovered. But though this makes him a 
very interesting study, more subtle by half than any of those 
—Drake and the rest—previously dealt with in the Golden Hind 
Series, it also makes him less dramatic, less susceptible of that 
popular treatment, based upon careful research, which it is the 
policy of this series to provide. Mr. Milton Waldman, who is 
also the general editor of the series, is, therefore, playing what 
may be called “a captain’s innings” in taking the most difficult 
character of all for his own share. 

The first and most disconcerting fact about Raleigh is that 
he was always a courtier. Mr. Waldman writes : 

While the less favoured Drake was using the abilities God had 
given him to make his country’s fortune and his own, while the ugly 
little Robert Cecil was by rigid discipline preparing himself to 
follow in his illustrious father’s footsteps, Raleigh relied to too 
large an extent on his figure and his tongue to bring him those 
material rewards the seeking of which made other men great. 
The result is that he never became the sailor that Drake was nor 
a statesman of the stature of Cecil . . . he was missing from the 
list of commanders who were to defend England in the perilous 
days of the Armada .. . it was only in time to come, when an 
act of passion had brought him her (the Queen’s) active hostility 
and he was compelled to exert himself to win back her countenance, 
that he justified the high expectations of his youth. 

That is the essential and astonishing thing—that the great 
Englishman who opened up Guiana and made the first practical 
attempt to colonise North America, who dreamed of El Dorado, 
who wrote some of the noblest passages in Hakluyt’s classic of 
travel, would probably never have undertaken a single voyage in 
person if he had not thought that it would please the Queen. 
It was not only that Raleigh loved intrigue—all Elizabethans 
did that; or that he was continually going behind the backs 
of his immediate superiors to curry favour higher up—they 
nearly all did that too. (Smith was almost hanged for 
conspiracy ; Hawkins allowed himself to be used as a spy.) 
It was not just that Raleigh had the tricks of the courtier. 
It was that, alone among the great explorers of his (or any other) 
time, he definitely and instinctively preferred the atmosphere of 
the Queen’s boudoir to that of the new lands and the open sea! 

Such a preference is neither unique nor inexplicable. It is 
familiar enough among little men, unusual only in the great. 
But great artists work in different materials. It has been said 
of Napoleon that he spent his life creating masterpieces with 
mankind as his clay. Raleigh’s natural art was that of the 
courtier. He was an able politician, a great explorer, and a 
very great writer of English prose ; but he was probably the 
greatest courtier in the whole of our history. It is an art 
held in small esteem to-day, but not to be regarded as easy on 
that account; for it requires not only personal address, but an 
intellectual versatility which was a good deal commoner in the 
sixteenth century than it is now. Raleigh’s absorption in this 
dangerous game is the true key to his character—and the key 
also to much that happened in his time. As Mr. Waldman 
remarks, “the most important objects in the Elizabethan 
annals seem to have been accomplished by circuitous methods,” 
and certainly in Raleigh’s case the results usually justified 
the means. On all the facts known to us, he was “in a very 
small degree sensual.” He was in love with his wife, but not 
with the Queen—it is mere idle guessing to suggest that he ever 
enjoyed any real intimacy with her. But he had a gambler’s 
passion for courting Royal favour; and it brought him to the 
scaffold in the end. 

Mr. Waldman does not pursue these speculations very far. 
He does not waste our time arguing about which was “ the 
real Raleigh ’’—the friend of Hatton or of Cecil, of Hakluyt 
or of Spenser. He is content to show us that they were all there. 
But he has some interesting suggestions to make: he thinks, 
for instance, that it is just possible that James I. really wanted 
Raleigh to take refuge in France instead of returning home to 
imprisonment and death, after his last fatal expedition. James 


had promised Raleigh’s head to the Spaniards, but the arrange- 
ments he made to arrest him on landing were so full of obvious 
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On the Klements 
of Service 


“It is the pastor’s function to teach, the physician’s to heal and 
q. the merchant’s to provide. That is to say, he has to understand 


to their very root the qualities of the thing he deals in, and the means 
of obtaining or producing it... in perfect state, and distributing 
it at the cheapest possible price where it is most needed.” 


UNTO THIS LAST 


No better words could be found than these of John Ruskin’s to epitomise 
the standard of service set up in the Austin Reed shops. 


Twenty-eight years ago the first Austin Reed shop opened its doors to the 
public, and was dedicated to the service of men in the spirit of John 
Ruskin’s words. From that ideal of service there has never been a moment’s 
departure. That ideal accounts in no small measure for the success of Austin 
Reeds. It has played a great part in turning one shop into a great business 
—which to-day includes the most complete man’s shop in the world—in 
Regent Street; ten other shops in London; and branches in the great 
Provincial cities—Glasgow, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Bristol and Preston. 


To secure or produce goods a little better than the previous best ; to fill 
a want a little fuller than it had ever been filled before; to give a margin of 
value a little higher than had previously been thought possible—that has 
been, and always will be, the standard of service of the Austin Reed shops. 
And in these later years when so many ideals have become bruised and 
battered, this element of service is more than ever jealously guarded and 
preserved. 
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loopholes as to suggest that they were never meant to succeed. 
But Raleigh would always have preferred death to exile. 
Without introducing any fanciful theories of his own, Mr. 
Waldman has produced a wonderfully complete picture of this 
versatile and baffling genius—this Elizabethan Alcibiades. 
There is a welcome chapter on Raleigh’s writings, in prose and 
verse ; and the book ends with a moving description of his 


courageous death—all the more effective because it is written 
with restraint. 


BAUDELAIRE’S MOTHER 


The Letters of Charles Baudelaire to his Mother, 1833-1866. 
Translated by ArTHUR Symons. Rodker. 30s. 


As Mr. Arthur Symons remarks in his introductory essay, 
*‘it would have taken a very profound experience of life to 
have been a good mother to Baudelaire.” Only to have suffered 
with all his whimsicalities from boyhood up, only to have 
been the recipient of all these wonderful letters, so sensitive, 
so essentially honest, so delicately phrased, and yet ending, 
nearly every time, in the familiar, shabby demand for money 
—that alone, one would think, was a sufficiently hard test 
for the loyalty of any woman. Baudelaire’s mother emerges 
from it with credit. She understood little of his artistic aims, 
or of the latent power within him; on the other hand, she 
evidently realised the kind of man she was dealing with where 
money matters were concerned; yet she loyally backed him 
to the bitter end, by which time he must have almost ruined 
her financially. She was, after all, his mother. 

To have been Baudelaire’s step-father was, perhaps, an 
even severer strain. It is impossible not to sympathise with 
poor General Aupick, of the French Diplomatic Service. 
Baudelaire, unlike his friend Edgar Allan Poe, with whom he 
had so much in common, was a man of means, and he suffered 
from the not uncommon delusion that he would have done 
better if he could have got all his fortune in a lump sum, instead 
of *‘ squeezing it out, drop by drop,” as he bitterly complains. 
But there had been a “* family council,” and it had been agreed 
to pay him at the rate of about a hundred pounds a year. Conse- 
quently he behaved towards his step-father like a cad. ‘* With 
that sheer obstinacy and violence, which is peculiar to you 

-” is not a very promising opening for a letter which ends 

with an appeal for an additional two hundred and fifty francs. 
But whereas with most poets who behave like cads we suspect 
that it is rather because they are cads than because they are 
poets, in Baudelaire’s case we do feel that his caddishness 
was in some way inextricably connected with his art. Or to 
put it more exactly, he seems always to have acted upon the 
conviction that what he wrote would matter in the end, not 
what he did (and grateful as we may be to Mr. Symons, is 
there anything else that really matters now?). Baudelaire 
had a sense of responsibility towards his art, and towards 
nothing else. The rest of himself he despised—* I hate myself 
iur my faults.” Nothing would have enraged him more than 
to think that these private letters of his were to be published. 
He writes to his mother: ‘I hope confessions such as these 
—for you or for myself—will be forever unknown to the living 
or posterity !”’ In that one sentence he shows that he knows 
his chief concern to be with posterity. It is a poor excuse, 
no doubt, for behaving badly in the present; but it explains 
much of Baudelaire. And there was a better excuse. He felt 
that he was abnormal, He cries to his mother, ‘I am not 
made as other men!” He returns to that again and again. 
In another letter he writes : 

Is it my sick body that weakens my will and mind, or is it a 
spiritual cowardice that wears out my body? I do not know. 
But what I do feel is an immense discouragement, a sensation of 
unbearable isolation, a perpetual fear of some remote disaster. 

Towards the end, Mr. Symons tells us, these letters are full of 
spelling mistakes, and written in a strange hand. The last 
of them is dated March 30th, 1866. A year later Baudelaire 
was dead. It is a painful, even a shocking, story that they 
tell, and we get it here in its naked truth. Baudelaire posed 
to everyone else, but never to his mother. To her he laid 
bare his soul. His letters to her disclose, as Mr. Symons says, 
“a tragic gift for self-observation and humble truthfulness.’ 
They show him at his worst and at his best. Nothing is spared, 
because—poor poseur /—nothing was intended to be published. 
And his mother? It must be confessed that these letters tell 
us less of her than might have been hoped. Their writer’s 
chief interest was always in himself. But we do get the impres- 
sion of an astonishing loyalty and patience. She was often 
tactless and without understanding. The picture of the curé 


burning the only copy of Les Fleurs du Mal that Baudelaire 
had left in papier d’Hollande and the mother acquiescing, 
gives us the measure of her limitations. But she had much to 
bear; she never hesitated to sacrifice herself: and it is at 
least arguable that she might have been a good and successful 


and happy mother if her son had not happened to be Charles 
Baudelaire. 


THE PORTLEDGE PAPERS 


The Portledge Papers. 
CoFFIN DUNCAN. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Richard Coffin, lord of the manor of Alwington in Portledge; 
co. Devon, for three-quarters of the seventeenth century, was 
an avid buyer of books, but, preferring the quiet of his ancestral 
acres to the bustle of the capital, he employed one Richard 
Lapthorne, resident in Hatton Garden, to make his purchases for 
him and to keep him informed of the news of the world. In 
Lapthorne’s letters, which range from 1687 to 1697, there is 
much of interest to the student of bibliopoly, and to an age 
accustomed to Dr. Rosenbach’s cool thousand bids, it is refresh- 
ing if tantalising to read of a Higden’s Polychronicon, which 
Sir Edmund Gosse surmises to have been a Caxton, picked up 
for eight shillings. But most of Mr. Coffin’s purchases, though 
the proper furniture of a seventeenth century gentleman’s 
library, would make heavy reading, and the majority of readers 
will find his correspondent’s other concerns of greater interest. 

Lapthorne had no inside knowledge of affairs of State, and 
what he reports under that head was obviously taken from the 
current Gazettes and newsletters, but he was a born retailer of 
faits divers and must have frequented the coffee houses with eager 
ears. His speciality was deeds of violence, and hardly a letter 
he wrote but records a murder, a duel, a suicide or a hanging ; 
till one’s impression becomes that the London of Dutch William 
was a sort of shambles. Himself a pious and law-abiding man, 
he frequently expresses his horror at these deplorable events : 

Yesterday the French midwife was burnt in Leicester feilds for 
murdering her husband, and a neighbour of myne is lately committed 
to Newgate for murdering his wife. Wee live in a wicked world. 

He feared the wrath to come : 


The world with us is very unruly debauched and profane, abun- 
dance of Robberies comitted and vice very litle checked by those 
in authority which makes mee feare God is yet providing greater 
scourges for the Nation which God grant our humilliation and 
sincere repentance may divert. 

This is & propos of a coffee-house affray between Judge Jeffreys’s 
son, the second Lord Jeffreys of Wem, and “another gent,” 
during which *“‘ Lord Wem’s black bitt a peece of the other 
gentleman’s face off.’ When he has to mention a man who, 
lading a ship in the Thames on a Sunday, had his neck broken 
by a barrel, Lapthorne adds: ‘‘a sad example for Sabboth 
breakers.” But there is no getting over the zest with which he 
tells his horrible tales. It should make this book of his 
letters popular at a moment when chronicles of crime seem to be 
many people’s only reading. In any case it is an interesting, 
if not supremely important, addition to historical literature. 
The notes to the letters are useful so far as they go, but rather 
jejune. To call Sir Roger L’Estrange simply “a writer of 
pamphlets,” is hardly an adequate description of a many-sided 
and influential man. It may be pointed out that “ Mr. Rays 
Hist. Plant.” is not, as the editors conjecture, a ‘* Historia 
Plantagenet,” but obviously the Historia Plantarum of John 
Ray, the first great English naturalist and one of the ornaments 
of an age rich in fine intelligences. The editors have furnished 


an informing introduction, and Sir Edmund Gosse’s preface is 
in his usual happy vein. 


Edited by Russexit J. Kerr and [pa 
With a Preface by Sir EpmMunpD GossE. 


A SATIRICAL FANTASY 


By Haroitp Acron. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


There are some of us to whom the increasing proficiency of 
the modern novelist, the consummate, if uninteresting, skill with 
which he portrays different spheres of life, makes any story 
peculiarly grateful, as long as it manages to avoid those types 
of narrative which have their counterpart in the “genre” or 
**problem” picture. At the same time, the purveyors of con- 
temporary fantasy may rouse a feeling of equal or even greater 
abhorrence. Bright but ineffectual writers, they are, perhaps, a 


Cornelian. 


little inclined to metamorphose certain questionable social 
virtues into esthetic vices, of which, alas! there can be do doubt. 
They unfold their wayward fancies, as it were, in the controlled 
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voice and with the well-mannered lack of emphasis and delicately 
personal accent that are admirably suited to a circle of congenial 
listeners, but are hardly sufficient ballast for a work of narrative 
art. The personages they create are like shadows, ingeniously 
projected on a drawing-room screen; an engaging flicker ; 
move the fingers so, and where was once a Lady is now a Fox ; 
so, and the spinster becomes a witch ; again, and a missionary of 
the gospel is changed into a flower-crowned Papuan hedonist, 
with undisguised Hellenistic penchants. 

Fantasy, then—and this is especially true where fantasy 
borders on satirical extravaganza—must have the courage of 
its own exuberance. That courage is possessed by Mr. Harold 
Acton, it might sometimes appear in an excessive quantity. A 
beautifully bound and printed little book, with an appropriate 
title-page decoration by Mr. E. McKnight Kauffer, Cornelian 
teems through every page with the rudest, noisiest kind of gaiety. 
Its claim upon our attention is serious, just so far as we are all 
serious about our amusements ; the most serious works are those 
which amuse longest. And while he cannot predict, with any 
degree of safety, exactly how long Cornelian will continue to 
amuse, the reviewer may be allowed to record his personal enjoy- 
ment and, incidentally, warn off such readers as are likely, if 
they chance on it, and even if they do not find its contents pre- 
cisely tedious, to be anxious that History should remember 
that they, for their part, were “ not amused” at all. 

And the likelihood of a reader’s being entertained may be 
gauged by the pleasure or revulsion which Under the Hili or 
Ronald Firbank’s novels stir in his bosom. Cornelian, though 
occasionally reminiscent, is by no means a pastiche, either of 
Firbank or Beardsley. Mr. Acton, of course, has not yet 
attained to Beardsley’s grace of style; his sentences are much 
too torrential, too crowded for the “lithe and lascivious regret ” 
of those crow-quill arabesques. But he also eludes that deadly 
flatness which makes spasmodic havoc of Firbank’s best 
chapters. It was ingenious of him to select “‘the modern 
Farinelli”’ as his subject, and, given Mr. Acton’s literary tem- 
perament, it was inevitable that this subject should evoke a 
wealth of satirical associations, which swarm across his pages 
diversely embodied—Princess Volupine, dear old shadow, and 
Lady Laetitia Fotheringay, as well as the aged Lord Cul de Sac, 
who lived near Oxford, that stertorous, pot-bellied phantom, 
for whom a past generation of undergraduates cherish an 
undying regard. Here is the world of exhibitions and concerts, 
of monstrously inflated reputations and enormous salaries ; and, 
in the midst, moves Cornelian, the incomparable castrato, upon 
rather an inconsequent path, it must be confessed, the master 
of untold wealth, of a thousand hearts, which include Ermine’s, 
the runaway schoolgirl from Cheltenham, and a voice of 
unequalled purity—a theme fully appreciated by Mr. Acton, 
with too keen a relish even, since the chief fault of his prose is 
to resemble, now and again, the eager and guttural sound pro- 
duced by water escaping from a bath-tub. 

But that last characteristic is measurably less displeasing, 
when we compare it to the sound made by elegiac penny 
whistles. The author does not propose a weak travesty of Mr. 
George Moore ; he does not elaborate slight material with the 
ponderous conscientiousness of a mock and minor Flaubert ; he 
is not much addicted to the use of blotting-paper and generally 
avoids the resultant smudge. Still, Cornelian will probably 
reap its sincerest tribute among the host of excellent people 
whom it provokes into losing their tempers. 


AN AMERICAN BACKGROUND 


Conquistador: American Fantasia. 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Guedalla has recently spent three months in America, 
lecturing and travelling, from New York to California, from 
Mexico to Niagara. In this volume he offers for his readers’ 
pleasure (he would scarcely claim, their illumination) a series of 
forty or so detached impressions. Many of them are scarcely 
more than pencil-sketches, though always drawn with a careful 
and accomplished hand. The mood is mainly descriptive, with, 
of course, the inevitable interspersed witticisms : 

The loose ends of American civilisation flowed slowly past the big 
Pullman window. Outbuildings leaned unsteadily towards us 
and were gone. Discarded automobiles rusted reproachfully on 
scrap-heaps, where the receding tide of progress had left them 
disembowelled. Small factories almost swaggered by, labelled 
impressively “Plant No. 1”; the grave enumeration seemed to 
hint at vast industrial vistas, promptly contradicted by aggrega- 
tions of the most woeful sheds. Our locomotive clanged the dismal 
bell, that carries to every British ear a hint of Sunday morning 


By Pirie GUEDALLA. Benn. 


(nothing seems odder to Englishmen than rolling across a continent 
behind a disembodied Sabbath); and as the tracks wandered un- 
certainly through the dishevelled outskirts, backyards and building- 
lots lay all unsoftened in the hard American light. 


It is a picture-book essentially, a book for lighter reading, 
though one of which it is advisable not to read too much at once. 
Not that the writing is at fault—it is occasionally quite refresh- 
ingly beautiful—or the subject-matter, though that is rarely 
new, and, at times, a little thin ; rather it is the attitude which, 
after a while, is apt to irritate. One begins to feel that Mr. 
Guedalla’s real subject is not America at all, but simply Mr. 
Guedalla against an American background—and contriving, as 
usual, to put that background in its place. New York, Boston, 
American newspapers and American railways, Gettysburg, 
Chicago, Prohibition, the Middle West, Texas, California, the 
Pacific, Hollywood—we must catch such glimpses of them as we 
can beyond that ever-present ironically posing, lightly gesturing 
figure. He was once reproved for refusing to ** throw away the 
chance of a neat phrase because some trivial fact stands in the 
way,’ a reproof, one feels, he has certainly never taken to heart ! 

Mr. Guedalla is a clever man and a very skilful writer, but 
one still awaits the book which shall be worthy of his talents. 
Palmerston, Independence Day, and now Conquistador—in all of 
them we note the effort to be characteristic first and only 
afterwards to be faithful to the last degree of fact. It is hardly 
good enough. When is Mr. Guedalla going to take off his coat— 
or, perhaps one should say, put it on? He has been sitting in 
his shirt-sleeves all too long—unless he means to roll them up. 
The drawn-out prelude, entertaining as it often is, is becoming 
a pleasure we take a little sadly, and there is a danger that, 
when the play begins at last, the audience may all have gone 
home. 

It is worth noting, perhaps, that of the book’s 276 pages, the 
odd seventy-six perform no useful function whatsoever. 


OLD AND NEW JAPAN 


Modern Japan and Its Problems. By G. C. ALLEN. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 

An Outline History of Japan. By H. H. Gowen, D.D., F.R.G.S. 
Appleton. 15s. 


The story of Japan provides us with frequent demonstrations 
that the wildly improbable may in fact happen. Up to a 
point events will take a course we recognise, just as we recognise 
the opening moves of a well-known gambit at chess. Then 
comes a sudden twist and the outcome is something utterly 
unexpected. Then when we read of the displacement of the 
Emperors by the Shoguns in the twelfth century, and of the 
relapse of the former into an idle, ceremonial existence, we feel 
that we are reading once again the story of the Merovingian 
fainéants and the Mayors of the Palace. But we do not expect 
to find that seven centuries later the imperial house is still in 
being and able to resume the leadership of the State when the 
Shogunoli itself has reached the end of its tether. The forced 
opening of feudal Japan in the middle of the last century, 
moreover, seemed infinitely more likely to lead to a long period 
of foreign privilege and interference than to the emergence 
within about a generation of a new great Power of the first 
rank. 

Dr. Gowen’s book is a very concise account of the legends 
and history of the old Japan, and of the main facts relating 
to the emergence of the new. Mr. Allen is concerned with 
the old only in so far as it explains the new. He shows us 
by what methods modern Japan was created, and draws 
attention to the special elements of strength and weakness 
which can be observed in its present structure. The patriotism 
of the Japanese people and their capacity for self-sacrifice 
and self-restraint are too well known to require comment, but 
there are one or two other national characteristics which are 
emphasised by Mr. Allen and are worth notice. One is 
the strength and cohesion of the family, which makes it and 
not the individual the real unit of Japanese society. The other 
is the readiness of the Japanese to compromise, their disin- 
clination to force things to awkward extremes—a trait to which 
is allied their responsiveness to public opinion even when that 
opinion has no organic means of making itself felt. This latter 


characteristic has kept their governments out of many pitfalls 
both domestic and foreign; while the great resilience of the 
family unit has alone enabled their youthful industries to with- 
stand the many strains and shocks they have suffered. 

The manner in which these industries have been fostered 
Japan has not been 


is very clearly explained by Mr. Allen. 
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hampered by the laisser-faire prejudices which still impede 
our own industrial development. Her banks and most of her 
industries were launched and fostered, and are still to a great 
extent controlled, by the Government. The Japanese have 
contrived, empirically rather than systematically, to combine 
something of the freedom of individualistic enterprise with the 
coherence which can only be obtained by some measure of 
centralised control. The very empiricism of the system, and 
the rapid improvisations necessitated by the pace of the country’s 
development, have, of course, led to many mistakes, but the 
Japanese have been quick to deal with error before its conse- 
quences became irremediable. There are still, however, flaws 
in the financial system. The central bank has little power 
over the credit policy of the other banks, and the latter are 
perhaps closely connected with industry itself; the result 
being that periodical financial crises are difficult to avoid. 
In this country an economic shock falls upon industry; in 
Japan it is the financial system which feels and absorbs the 
blow. 

The Labour movement in Japan is still in an early stage 
of development, though growth is likely to be fostered by the 
political opportunities now available under the new suffrage 
law. It has been hampered by internal dissensions, and also 
—as Mr. Allen points out—by the fact that the bulk of the 
people are still engaged in agriculture and that a large pro- 
portion of the factory workers are women, many of them 
employed on the “ living-in”’ system. Discontent is, however, 
growing among the peasant farmers, and if this develops the 
political consequences may be very considerable. 

The peasant farmers are feeling the brunt of Japan’s most 
serious economic difficulty. She has an expanding population, 
with no easy outlet by emigration. Moreover, owing to the 
curious fact that the staple diet of the country is rice of a 
special quality which is scarcely grown anywhere else, the bulk 
of her food supply has to be produced at home. The increasing 
demand for rice has led to increased production, but Mr. Allen 
suggests that this “has taken place under conditions of 
‘diminishing returns.’” Either, he maintains, the growth 
of the population must be checked, or the habits of the people 
must undergo such changes as will “ hasten the decay of much 
that is unique and graceful in her civilisation.” 


A NEW CROMWELL 
Oliver Cromwell. By G. R.Srintinc Taytor. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Stirling Taylor’s study of Cromwell has about it an 
irresponsible liveliness which alone would differentiate it from 
all previous histories and biographies of the Protector. It 
is irresponsible, not in the sense that Mr. Taylor disregards his 
authorities, but in the sense that he is not in the least afraid 
of Cromwell and does not care what happens to him in the 
course of the inquiry. The result is that we have a portrait 
of the man, not merely warts and all, but one in which the 
warts are all that remain of the old picture. Under Mr. Taylor’s 
scrutiny the sturdy, steadfast, typical, God-fearing Englishman 
of Carlylean fiction fades away, and in his place appears a super- 
stitious emotional Welsh revivalist, subject to strange brain 
storms, almost pathological in their violence. The far-seeing 
statesman dissolves into a canny exploiter of circumstance as 
it shifted from day to day. The brilliant general diminishes 
to a great leader of cavalry whose victories were often presented 
to him by his incompetent opponents. The wise ruler is made 
to appear as having given England probably the worst home 
Government it ever had. The fierce Puritan is depicted as 
the scion of a monastery-robbing family, whose Protestantism 
had firm roots in property that a return to Rome might imperil. 
So far it is not an engaging picture—nor probably a very true 
one. 

The Carlylean figure is swept away, but presently we find 
that the monster of another legend has vanished with it. The 
horrors of Drogheda, the callous brutality of much else in 
Cromwell’s military history, all the blasphemous rhodomontade 
of his dispatches after victory, are explained by that strange 
madness which we see continually recurring in the tearing rages 
that brooked no opposition. Cromwell, as Mr. Taylor sees 
him, did nothing by taking thought, his actions were often the 
inspirations of the moment, and anger was generally the spur 
of his mind. In cold blood he could be generous and even 
gentle, but also in cold blood he could be as undecided and as 
shifty as Charles himself. It is as if the origins of all that is 


great and terrible in Cromwell must be sought in his uncon- 
scious mind, for in his conscious mind all that can be discerned 





is commonplace. He rages and inspiration comes. Or he is 
at bay and the way out is shown him. His visions are too 
complete and swift to be products of an ordinary man’s con- 
sciousness. He sees and acts in the same instant of time, and 
the thing is over. It was so in battle. No preliminary sub- 
tleties of strategy or tactics, just a glance at the field and the 
battle was won. There is something in this apprehension of 
Cromwell, as an inspired madman, a brain-stormed seer, a 
Blake in action. It certainly explains much that is otherwise 
inexplicable in his record, and deserves the attention of text- 
book historians. But here it seems to be pressed rather too 
far. 

Mr. Taylor is perspicacious as a biographer and a shrewd 
judge of persons and of their immediate effect upon their age, 
but he is far less satisfactory when he attempts to review the 
broader aspects of history. He sees the movements of politics 
and economics in isolated patches, he fails to see that all history 
is inter-related, and this narrowness of historical vision vitiates 
his rather summary rejection of the Commonwealth as an 
episode without permanent results. Yet it is this very narrow- 
ness of view that makes him so neat a portraitist. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Quarrelling with Lois. By KATHLEEN FREEMAN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


This novel marks a contrast between two periods and methods of 
fiction. Miss Braddon might have used the theme, and probably 
did. The proud lady of the manor, her unfilial son, his entanglement 
with a village girl, their little chee-ild, family quarrels, the revenge 
of the village girl’s brother, the gossip of servants: these materials 
a few generations back would inevitably have meant a leisurely, 
sentimental story—as they still do to-day in the world of novelettes 
and factory-girls’ periodicals. But Miss Freeman, being a serious 
novelist and a modern one, and anxious that her technique should 
not be hackneyed though her subject is, treats the story dis- 
passionately, briefly, and for the most part retrospectively, and 
makes it subordinate to a quite separate episode, of which, however, 
we see so little that we might almost think that it is a case of the 
tail wagging the dog. It is a novel above the average, and would 
have been more so if its ingenuity had been expended on the theme 
and characters rather than on the framework into which they are 
cleverly fitted. 


Memories of Books and Places. 
Low. 12s. 6d. 

In the rough and tumble of Fleet Street Mr. Hammerton has not 
hauled down his colours as a man of letters, and in these pages he 
combines pleasant gossip about some of his favourite authors with 
reminiscences of places he has visited. He has two interesting 
chapters in which he telis how with a bicycle he followed the tracks 
of Stevenson in An Inland Voyage and in Travels with a Donkey, 
and he enlarges his description of the former journey with notes of 
what happened along the route during the War, contrasting 
Stevenson’s peaceful scenes with the retreat from Mons and identifying 
his topographical detail with well-known landmarks of the war zone. 
In an account of Ravenna he gives some Byroniana, and in another 
chapter he describes a visit to Byron’s Newstead Abbey. He writes 
of Hudson in connection with a visit to South America. Specially 
interesting pages are devoted to Barrie and give quotations from 
two of his little-known early works: Walker, London, a sentimental 
farce, now only a museum piece (social conventions section): and 
Better Dead, Barrie’s first published book. The latter is an amusing 
story of a society formed to kill off its members at the height of their 
fame before their greatness has had time to depreciate, and turns 
on the efforts of the hero, a droll young Scot, to persuade prominent 
men of the period to join the society. Mr. Hammerton’s other 
chapters are equally diversified, and the book is illustrated with 
seventeen full-page plates in Mr. Hesketh Hubbard’s characteristically 
vigorous manner. 


By J. A. Hammerton. Sampson 


The Triumphant Machine. By R. M. Fox. Hogarth Press. 5s. 
Not all who have worked in engineering workshops (including the 
present reviewer) share Mr, Fox’s attitude to machinery and factory 
organisation. Mr. Fox writes from his own personal experiences, 
and as one aspect of the matter his denunciation rings true. Machine 
industry can be dehumanising; efficiency methods can be slave- 
driving ; weltare work can be an impertinence. But Mr. Fox almost 
seems to despair of anything better. He pins a little faith to 
vocational guidance in schools, to frequent change of jobs and to a 
greater control of rate-fixing and factory conditions by Works Com- 
mittees, but his main hope is that art and literature will lead a revolt 
from what he feels to be a sinister machine-influence everywhere in 
civilisation. ‘The iron has certainly entered into his soul. He tells 
us how as a boy in his first job the men seemed to him “like hurrying 
gnomes amid the whirring wheels while the metal groaned and shrieked 
in every key as it was cut and shaped” ; how he was horrified at the 
“nightmare of time-recording clocks”; and how he heard in the 
roar of the machines the ery of exultant monsters crushing the souls 
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a man’s mind, as in a woman’s heart, lives the 
instinct to create. But imagination, which is the 
beginning of all creative work, needs to be carefully 
tended. A pipe of tobacco is a fine stimulus, and a pipe 
of Three Nuns above all others. In the fragrant clouds 
liberated from its ingenious coils lurk ideas and 
inspirations that coyly invite capture. For its heart- 
easing flavour alone you will vow Three Nuns well 
worth the extra penny or so that must be paid for a 
tobacco of this mature quality. 
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THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
. 1/2 


an ounce 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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of their victims. It is not surprising that he soon looked on the 
factory as a prison and loathed industry. He has brooded on it 
since and out of his bitter experience has written an indictment not 
only of modern industry, but of mechanised life generally, which, 
though not the last word on the subject, is a stimulating comment 
upon the dangers of manufacturing robots and Babbitts. 


Micro-cosmographie. By Joun Earte. Golden Cockerell Press. 25s. 


This is an excellent reprint of one of the best known collections of 
seventeenth-century ‘‘ characters.” John Earle was born in 1600 
and his Micro-cosmographie or A Piece of the World Discovered in 
Essayes and Characters was written some twenty-seven years later, 
while its author was still in residence at Oxford. This style of writing, 
a sort of genre portrait in words, etched in with sharp epigrammatic 
phrases, has been popular ever since Theophrastus. Perhaps the best 
examples of it, because less consciously clever, are to be fourd in the 
Prologue of tie Canterbury Tales. Earle’s “characters” are bril- 
liantly finished and there is not one of them from which one cannot 
pick a number of witticisms, as true to their subject to-day as when 
they were written. Here are the first sentences of one of these essays 
taken at random: 

A gallant is one that was borne and shapt for his Cloathes : and 
if Adam had not falne, had liv’d to no purpose. Hee gratulates, 
therefore, the first sinne, and fig-leaves that were an occasion of 
bravery. 


That is a gem complete in itself ; the sentences which follow have all 
this isolated brilliance, yet they combine, like stones set in a group, 
to achieve the final lustre. There is a good deal of humour in these 
essays, and very little sentiment ; a fact which should commend them, 
apart from other qualities, to readers to-day. 


The Loyal Wentworths. Lane. 16s. 


Mr. Allan Fea, in his introduction, describes this book, which is 
really a companion volume to his earlier King Monmouth, as “‘a 
dissertation upon a sidelight of English history,” one, however, which 
is ‘‘ permeated by sentiment or, in modern phraseology, with a promin- 
ence of ‘ Heart Interest.’’’ We believe the better word is ‘ hearts 
pull.” But, be that as it may, it is difficult to blame a writer who, in 
describing the history of the Wentworths of Nettlestead in the late 
seventeenth century, makes a leading feature of the love of Henrietta 
Wentworth for that handsome scapegrace James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Not the least loyal of the “‘ loyal Wentworths,” poor Henrietta ruined 
herself for Monmouth with an enthusiasm worthy of a better cause. 
The news of her lover’s execution killed her. And Monmouth, though 
he behaved like a cad to his lawful wife even down to their very last 
interview, remembered his mistress on the scaffold and in a few 
stumbling words sought to excuse their relationship and defend her 
honour. Mr. Allan Fea has taken unusual pains with this book, and 
by his industry in unearthing fresh facts about the Wentworths he has 
helped to clothe with new life the pathetic and familiar story. The 
letters of Henrietta’s name, where Monmouth himself carved them 
on the oak which still stands at Toddington, are no longer now decipher- 
able; but the tragic story of her love is always worth re-telling. 
especially when it is done with the sympathy and scholarly care which 
we may expect from Mr, Fea. 


By ALLAN Fea. 


Collecting. 
Jarrolds. 


By Bouun Lyncu. 
5s. 


““These Diversions” Series. 

Mr. Bohun Lynch, novelist and authority on the arts of boxing 
and caricature, evidently knows quite a lot about old furniture and 
kindred things ; but it is as an enthusiast, rather than as an expert, 
that he has contributed a pleasant little essay to a pleasant little 
series. He delights in possession, and enumerates his own little hoard 
with loving particularity, but the hunt also stirs his blood; and, if he 
is thrilled by a genuine find, he can appreciate the humour of being 
diddled. There is a charmingly personal note about his book. He 
has industriously studied what the eighteenth-century essayists had 
to say on his subject—most of which was uncomplimentary, but it 
is when he comes down to his own memories and experiences that 
his true gusto displays itself. Being an artist, he prefers the concrete 
instance to the generalisation, and does not much attempt to 
philosophise his theme or seek the ultimate origin of the collecting 
spirit in the underwoods of psychology. But though he eschews 
philosophy, one may extract from his obiter dicta what is his 
unformulated, philosophical justification for collecting : that it is an 
expression of so many healthy human feelings, such as the sense of 
continuity and the reverence for tradition, the love of home with its 
lares et penates and the sense of the solidarity of humankind. 
Collecting is an attractive fragment of self-revelation. 


The English School Days of a French Boy. 


DE PANGE. Lane. 3s. 6d. 


Maurice de Pange came to England at the age of twelve and after 
a term spent at a preparatory school near Folkestone he was admitted 
as a half-boarder at Westminster. The letters of this slim volume 
describe simply the pursuits and enthusiasms of a boy possessing 
unusual charm and, for his years, a natural literary ability. Maurice 
de Pange died at the age of seventeen and this book is printed in 
honour of his memory. He seems to have spoken English very well, 


Letters from MAuRICE 





and while things like cricket were still foreign to him he wrote home 
that he was “first in English grammar and second or third in dicta. 
tion.”” He had a habit unusual to schoolboys of any nation—that of 
writing a letter regularly each day. His mother, the Comtesse Jean 
de Pange, was awarded a prize by the French Academy in 1924 for her 
novel Le beau jardin; evidently he had a natural ease and love of 
writing, for he wanted to translate some of his stories into English for 
his house magazine. The picture of Westminster given in these 
letters is slight and incidental, field-days, cricket-matches, Maundy 
money, Pancake day are mentioned rather than described; their 
whole charm lies in an unaffected triviality and frank eagerness. This 
account of field-day operations at Frimley is typical: 

At 1.30 we saw the enemy: the Etonians wore queer dark 
uniforms and had a disgraceful discipline. After shooting for some 
while, we charged at them on the hill; they ran away as quickly as 
possible. We chased them over the hills into a wood, after capturing 
guns, etc. We saw their backs! I am glad not to be in the 
horrible Eton Q.T.C.! 


About Motoring 
SUNBEAM CARS 


UST as most intelligent Britons strenuously opposed the 
first railways, so leading citizens, whether engineers 
or not, regarded the early motor-cars much as we 

to-day eye a man who invents wings to be strapped to human 
arms for purposes of flight. It is easy for us to be wise in these 
days when a good car is cheaper than a good horse ; but in germ 
both the car and the aeroplane were invented several centuries 
ago. Both alike awaited the day when a really light and 
portable engine should at last appear. Both alike had cost 
premature inventors their fortunes and, in a few cases, their 
lives. So real genius was needed to identify the moment at 
which the chimerical merged at last into the practicable. Amongst 
the shrewdest and most prosperous factory owners of Wolver- 
hampton thirty years ago was a certain John Marston, whose 
career began by making tin plate and japanned ware, and 
blossomed later into the bicycle industry. His right hand 











Make sure of a perfect night’s rest by sleeping on the ‘ Vi-Spring’ 
Mattress. Its thousand resilient Springs lull you to sound sleep; 
soft and yielding, it adapts itself to every movement of the sleeper, 
and allows complete relaxation which ensures the most beneficial 
rest. 

The ‘ Vi-Spring’ is an overlay mattress for use on any of the 
usual supports. Purchasers should see that the Mattress bears our 
label with the registered name ‘ Vi-Spring’ and Trade Mark. 






Stocked by all 
leading house 
furnishers. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST TO:— 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD. 


68, Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Rd., Willesden Junction, N.W. 10 
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S.0.S. from Switzerland: 


My supply ran out... 
I have been trying 
other brands. But they 
are no good—/ must have 


BARNEYS TOBACCO 


A brief note, this, from Arosa. But in its very 
brevity it indicates so wonderfully a pipe-smoker’s 
esteem for Barneys Tobacco. 


Barneys is a Tobacco for Outdoor men. There is some- 
thing about it which appeals directly to men of sport and 
achievement, be their game of friendly interest with their 
kind, or the sterner contests of life played in the little-known 
regions of the Earth. Downright, honest goodness must tell 

it has won for Barneys a favoured place amongst 
the good tobaccos. 


(The original letter, from an Hotel at Arosa, can be inspected.) 
“TI enclose cheque and shall be glad if you will send me 
“two pounds of Barneys Tobacco. My supply ran out 
“some time ago and I have been trying other brands. 
“ But they are no good—I must have Barneys.” 


For the benefit of other lovers-of-good Tobaccos across the 
Seas, we give particulars of the favourable British duty-free 
despatch for all three strengths of Barneys: 


Price: 20/- per 2 lbs. (minimum). Postage extra 
(allow 7 lbs. gross weight on minimum package). 
Despatch is made in the Barneys ‘“‘ EVERFRESH ” air- 
tight container in 2 oz. or 4 oz. denominations. (In 
ordering, please indicate strength needed* and denomina- 
tion). Anyone ordering Barneys to be sent to friends 
abroad can have a letter or card included in the parcel. 
Smokers abroad can order per C.O.D. or V.P.P. (where 


operative). 


* Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 


2-0oz. Tin 2/3: 3 strengths 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(138) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C.1. @ 











This is the 1928 Edition of the 
ANGLERS’ GUIDE 
& CATALOGUE. 


A veritable mine of information on methods and 
equipment employed in every branch of the angler’s 
art. 

Articles on the latest phases of fishing for Salmon 
and Trout will be read with interest by all. 

The new plates of Flies, Lures, etc., in natural colours, 
constitute an invaluable reference. Every angler 
should possess a copy of this work. It is standard. 


400 pages—FREE. Send for YOUR copy. 


HARDY BROS Ltd., 


London & North British Works, 
ALNWICK. 


61 Pall Mall, London. 


12 Moult Street, Manchester. 
101 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 




















You cannot look your best 
unless your suit is looking 
its best. Cleaned and pressed 
by our own exclusive 
processes a suit is made 
spotless and shapely for the 
trifling cost of 6/6. And it 
can be kept at its best until 
it is literally “worn out.” 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick 
London, E.9 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
R.3 
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25 h.p. 
Weymann 
Saloon 


£1150 





Real economy in motoring begins with 
the purchase of a high grade car. The 
sterling quality of the Sunbeam ensures 
years of service and satisfaction. 


The 25 h.p. 6-cylinder Sunbeam with 
Weymann Saloon body is an example of 
the value offered in the present range of 
Sunbeam models. It has an exceptional 
road performance—abundant power com- 
bined with a lightness and ease of control 
which robs driving of all fatigue. The 
Saloon body has most attractive lines and 
is unusually roomy and comfortable. 
All Sunbeam fabric bodies are built on the 
genuine Weymann principle, which pro- 
vides silent, flexible coachwork with 
durable exterior finish and the maximum 
of accommodation. 

Trial runs on 25 h.p. models can be 
arranged at any time by appointment. 


Other models 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Five-seater 
cars from £550. Dunlop tyres standard. 


THE 
SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Showrooms and Export Depft.: 
12 PRINCES ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W. 1. 
Manchester Showrooms 106 DEANSGATE. 


SUNBEAM 














Every facility for inspection and 
trial of a varied range of Sunbeams, 
and an unequalled Service before 
and after purchase. Highest allow- 
ance in Part Exchange, generous 
Deterred Terms, and efficient After- 
Sale Service for every motorist. 


We 
ww 


46-50 PARK LANE W-1°93/5"* 
“yee” 297/9 EUSTON RD.N.W.L 
CARAGE AND SERVICE STATION— 
BALDERTON 8T. W.1.— (Opposite Selfridges) 

ASSOCIATED COMPANY — 
GORDON WATNEY £CO., U9 31, BROOK ST. W.!. 
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man, Thomas Cureton, was also a person of vision, and in the 
late ’nineties both watched with vivid interest the ridiculous 
efforts of continental engineers to develop a commercial road 
vehicle. Most British financiers and engineers stood aside and 
sneered. For the early motor-car smelt, and shook, and stopped, 
and shed its component parts, and made extremely unpleasant 
noises. Allowing for its gross and obscene crudity, one had to 
admit that if only its best manners were consistent, instead of 
wildly spasmodic, it could revolutionise road traffic, because it 
contained evident possibilities of speed and economy. 
* * * 


Marston and Cureton decided in 1898 that the motor era was 
in its birthpangs. This plucky pair had in their cycle works a 
man named Dinsdale, who was a crafty person, credited with the 
power to make a kettle pull a truck. They gave him a boy to 
fetch and carry for him, and early in 1899 the first Sunbeam car 
was put on the road. The trade was so infantile that Dinsdale 
had to make his own sparking plugs. As the board were rather 
incredulous, the machine shop work was mostly done on Sundays, 
and the car was chiefly tested in Mr. Marston’s grounds. Photos 
graphs of the original still survive, and it was no uglier than its 
rivals. Car No. 2 was entirely different, and ere long the disused 
coach-house, staffed by a man and a boy, was superseded by a 
new department in the Sunbeam works. From that day to 
this the firm has always been near the head of the industry, 
pinning its special attention to three special types of motor- 
ear, namely, the high-class family car of medium power, the 
sporting car, and the rich man’s car of the type which is pro- 
duced at a commercial price—* paying for the stuff,’ some 
people call it, as opposed to “ paying for the name.” 

* * * 


In these twenty-nine years the Sunbeam factory has written 
its name repeatedly on the scroll of fame. The ears of the 
groundlings have never, of course, been so successfully tickled 
as when Segrave and his 1,000 racer topped two hundred miles 
an hour at Daytona Beach last year. The feat could probably 
have been achieved by several other concerns—and will be— 
but technical experts were justifiably impressed by the smooth- 
ness with which the job was done. The staff were set a problem 
—200 m.p.h. The car was built, and shipped to America unrun, 
except for a hundred yards down a cinder lane in the works. 
Unshipped, it promptly did what they had said it would do. 
The deed proved all its thought had been ; and this very seldom 
happens in petrol engineering, least of all when so fantastic a 
feat is afoot. The works are at least equally proud of a record 
which they still hold. For in 1919 the huge airship R34 flew to 
America and back on Sunbeam engines. This achievement has 
never been adequately estimated by engineers, because attention 
was concentrated rather on the frail and unwieldy envelope 
than on the staunch power units which pushed it through the 
fogs and gales. But ask anybody who has ever found himself 
far out at sea so flimsily suspended, how his imagination busies 
itself with his engines, and with his probable fate should they 
misbehave. But to my thinking their best laurels were earned 
when their cars ran first, second and third in the Coupe de 
Auto of 1912, and first, second and fourth in 1923 in the Grand 
Prix de France ; for both of these smashing victories were won 
in the teeth of the frenzied opposition of the continental manu- 
facturers. Be it understood that the French, German and 
Italian designers are all alike fortunate in having roads on which 
a high-powered car can regularly use the whole of its force, both 
for speed and climbing, whereas in Great Britain no car is ever 
driven for more than a mile or so on full throttle. The skill and 
brains behind these feats explain why Sunbeam cars have always 
enjoyed a peculiar reputation. 

« * * 


For the current year the 16 h.p. is the smallest model, and is 
quite cheap, in spite of the high finish of its beautiful chassis 
and the good quality of the various bodies which are supplied 
with it. There are also sixes of 20 and 25 h.p. on the list, the 
additional horse power being unnecessary save where large 
bodies are needed. The other three models are more individual 
in type. The three-litre six-cylinder is one of the world’s half- 
dozen fastest cars in the standardised sports class, and 
is noticeably lighter, especially in control, than some of its 
famous rivals. The 30 h.p. and the 35 h.p. are straight eights, 
designed to carry a heavy saloon body up really steep hills at 
a good speed on top gear, and to thread crowded traffic without 
gear changing. I am very glad to see Weymann bodies are 
listed for each model, as their continued silence makes them 
especially desirable on chassis which can be trusted to keep 
quiet for a good term of years. R. E. Davipson. 
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An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Americas - 25 for if1e 
American DeLuxe - 25 for 2} 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for-1p- 


Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 38 
Egyptian Blend - 10 for ap 
De Resske Twi: - 120 fer 1} 
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ALLPAX’ 


. THE WONDER, PAINT 2742 
Applied to paper, plaster, wood, canvas, stone or 
iron it can be washed or scrubbed clean without 
harm. Forms an ideal background for pictures. 
A little covers a large surface, and one coat covers 
the under colour. Ask your Decorator. 

Booklet free from manufacturers: 
SAMUEL WILLS & CO., LTD., 
51 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 

The service given by this department is among the most 
exhaustive and dependable in the country. We can 
generally show you what rare books are available, or pro- 
cure them for you if they are to be bought, 

4 We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on Art, Sporting 

and Coloured Plate Books, Natural History, Modern Authors, etc, 


bh} Separate departments for new books, beautifully bound books, book- 
plates, and bookbindings, and a Room for the Children. 2 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Boobies 
J.&E.BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
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Can you 
split £1 into 500 Parts? 


F YOU could 
I spread £1 over 

500 investments 
there would be prac- 
tically no risk for 
the small investor. 
This has actually 
been done by a 


Complete informa- 
tion can be obtained 
by filling in and 
posting the coupon 
below. 





large number of First & Second 
small investors Co-operative 
pooling their re- “3 


sources in First and 
Second Co - oper- 


Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 


ative Investment E.C. 2. 
Trusts. 
These associations Please send full informa- 


give the small in- 
vestor the same 
advantages as big 
investors—distribu- 
tion of risk over 
many investments— 
low prices through 
large purchases — 
experienced experts 
to make the invest- 
ments. 


tion about your Trusts, 
and list of investments 
held. 


Name 
N.3. 
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THEATRES 








COURT (Sloane 5137.) 


Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


Barry Jackson presents (for Three Weeks only) 
“ HAROLD.” 
By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 














ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) 


Wednesday Next at 8.30. 


Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD-IN-HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
First Matinee Saturday, April 21, at 2.30. 




















| INSURANCE ? 
| THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ? 

















| Life, Fire, Accident. 





LITERARY 





T= BUREAU OF AUTHORS, 153 Windsor House, Victoria 


Street, Westminster, places new MSS, Books, Pla 


in the right centres.— 


Write, R. D. Batrcock (Harrow and Reading University) for prospectus. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. 


Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Earn while you learn. 























TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YEEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


T YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 
—— =, 5, Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1, 
useum 7596, 


Mss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 














YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380, 








R ARE BOOKS: 
Dial (The), Complete in 5 parts, 1889, £7 ros. 
T. Tinay and F. Henniker In Scarlet and Grey, 1896, 1st Edit., £3 ros, 
Lawrence and Bullen’s I Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Dickens set Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 53. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 10s, 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, ra 10s, 
Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 123. 6d, 
The Butterfly, complete set in 12 parts, {2 2s, 
Cc va's M irs, 12 a. on 10s, 
Golden Cockerel Press Lu » £3 33. 
BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey, Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, 18591 
Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860 ; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols,, 1830; Jungle Books, 2 vols, 
1894-95.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright 


Street, Birmingham. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
B Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W, 1, 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
R on stating shades desired.— James St. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 
A Silk and Wool, and Silk, Also KNITWEAR in latest styles and colourings.. 
BY POST direct from Makers. Catalogue with patterns Post Free,— 
17, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, Scotland. 


Dept. 

REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
A etc,, Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff, 
Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. We collect.—Tum Lonpon Tome Co., Dept. BE, 54. 
Rosslyn Hill, London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 
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THE CITY 


HE most sensational happening of late has been, of 
course, the Prime Minister’s announcement of the 
abolition, as from November Ist next, of the restriction 

of rubber exports from Malaya and Ceylon. If a Labour 
Prime Minister had brought down the price of a commodity 
largely in British hands, the principal consumer being our 
biggest creditor, from 1s. 6d. to below 9d. per Ib., the size of 
the headlines and the nature of the leading articles that would 
have appeared in the press may be imagined. It may well 
be that restriction in its present form was bound to be either 
abolished or modified. The most reasonable comment I have 
seen appeared in the Handelstlad, the leading Dutch commercial 
paper, which read as follows : 

It would be unfair to British producers to regard the abolition 
of restriction as a proof of its failure, because there was a period 
when it prevented a sharp decline in prices, but we never admired 
the British system. It is indefensible from the general economic 
standpoint that the Government of any country should try to 
increase artificially the price of an important raw material, with 
the result that, in this case, a price of over 4s. was possible. From 
this standpoint the abolition of restriction must be welcomed. 

* * * 


It is not the ending of restriction that is serious, but rather 
the manner in which it has been brought about and is being 
carried out ; and as Sir Frank Swettenham, a former Governor 
of the Malay States, put it in his speech at the Highlands and 
Lowlands meeting: “If an enemy had done this thing, and 
the object had been to make the announcement at the moment 
when it was least called for and least expected, but most 
harmful to rubber shareholders, then the declaration was 
admirably timed and succeeded beyond all reasonable expecta- 
tions.” What view should be taken of the future ? With the 
decision established that restriction is to come off in seven 
months, the Dutch will be able to continue on full production 
while manufacturers will be able to reckon on the fact that the 
British companies will be accumulating stocks in excess of the 
60 per cent., with which to flood the market after November Ist. 
That will tend to keep the price of the commodity down, and 
at the same time give the maximum possible advantage to the 
Dutch. On the other hand, the fall in price renders com- 
petition on the part of reclaimed rubber much less severe, 
and will consequently increase the demand for new rubber. 
Dutch producers will be more inclined to act in co-operation 
with the British companies as to joint selling ; while it is just 
barely possible that a voluntary restriction scheme on the 
part of both Dutch and British, more effective than the present 
purely British scheme, might be the ultimate outcome. Meantime 
the British side of the industry, which is almost as inefficient 
in its individualism as the coal industry, may be forced into a 
more scientific organisation of itself. The good companies 
are well provided with funds and will be able to acquire on 
advantageous terms the estates of weaker companies, that is, 
if the Americans do not get in first. The rubber planting 
industry is not down and out, and it is quite possible that it 
will ultimately be on a sounder basis than it has been for years ; 
but I cannot claim to foretell when this will be accomplished. 
Holders of shares in the solid rubber producing companies 
would be extremely foolish to sacrifice them at present 
prices. 

* * * 

One of the most disagreeable features of the post-war boom 
slump has been the audacious attempts of the directors of some 
companies, compelled to reconstruct, to ignore the rights of 
preference shareholders. The whole idea of a preference share 
is that, as compensation for foregoing a participation in profits, 
beyond a fixed dividend rate, the holder shall enjoy certain 
advantages in the event of adversity. When this comes, 
however, some directors think it quite fair and reasonable 
that the holders of preference shares should make the same 
sacrifice as the ordinary shareholders, who in times of prosperity 
get all the advantage. The last case in point is that of Leyland 
Motors. This company’s capital consists of £200,000 of 6 per 
cent. preference (which rank as a first charge on the company’s 
business after the creditors), £750,000 of 74 per cent. preference, 
and £900,000 in ordinary shares. The arrears of dividend on 
the first preference amount to £87,000, and on the 7} per cent. 
preference to £407,812. The company is now doing very well, 


its net profits last year amounting to £233,842, or sufficient to 
cover the annual dividend on the first preference nearly twenty 
Before dividends can be resumed it is necessary to 


times. 
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clear off a deficit on profit and loss account of £284,625. On 
the basis of the company’s present earnings it would take little 
more than one year to clear off this sum, after which the dividend 
arrears and current dividend requirements on the 6 per cent. 
preference would rank as a first charge on the company’s 
profits. 

* * * 


Yet the directors calmly propose that holders of the first 
preference shares should renounce the seven years’ dividend 
arrears to which they are entitled, in exchange for an increase 
in their future dividend rate to 8 per cent. The 7} per cent. 
preference shareholders are asked to make the same sacrifice 
in exchange for an increase in future dividends to 10 per cent. 
The ordinary shares are to be written down to 10s. per share, 
and new shares are eventually to be issued to bring up the 
capital to its former figure, such new shares to be offered in 
the first place to the ordinary shareholders. The reduction in 
the nominal value of the ordinary share capital is really no 
sacrifice to the holders, as their proportion of the profits after 
the fixed dividends on the preference shares would remain the 
same even if the shares were of no par value. In fact, the 
ordinary shares are now quoted at 25s. and over. The pre- 
ference shareholders as a body have not apparently been 
consulted in the matter, but the company issues with its 
scheme a ‘* Letter from Representative Shareholders,” who 
have apparently been selected by the board, commending the 
scheme. I understand that there is going to be strong opposition 
to the proposals at the meeting to be held on Thursday next, 
and that if the scheme is passed at the meeting (which is by 
no means assured), the matter will be brought before the courts 
and particular attention paid to the qualifications of the so-called 
‘representative shareholders,’ and to the extent of their 
interest in the different classes of shares. If I am the holder 
of 1,000 preference shares and 5,000 ordinary shares in a 
company like this, obviously such a scheme, even if detrimental 
to the preference shares, is to my advantage ; but I am not 
representative of the majority of preference shareholders whose 
interest is confined to the preference shares. The Leyland case 
deserves watching. 

A. Emit Davies, 
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of Bristol 
(Founded 1796) 


FAMOUS FOR FINE WINES 





SPECIALITIES 
HARVEY’S HUNTING PORT, 


per 84/- dozen. 
A fine old tawny wine. 


HARVEY’S SHOOTING SHERRY, 
per 72/- dozen. 

Full golden, suitable for all occasions. 
A sample case containing 3 full-sized 
bottles of each of the above will be 
forwarded to any address in Gt. Britain, 


; packing carriage free, on receipt of a 


remittance for 


38/- a 


| JOHN | HARVEY 
& SONS, LTD. * 


DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL. 
Shippers of the historic “ Bristol Milk” Sherry. 
Complete Illustrated Price List on Application. 
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